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The policy of enlarging the obligations of the State, to the 
amount proposed by ** An act to secure the completion of cer- 
tain Railroads,” passed December 10th, 1855, is a subject in 
respect to which the most sagacious and unprejudiced minds might 
be expected to differ. But no matter how much men may have 
been opposed to that measure before its adoption, it is now the 
true policy of every citizen to abstain from all further opposition, 
and give to the law a cordial, active support. 

We seldom indulge in remarks touching the course pursued by 
conductors of the public press, but we are constrained to say, 
that, in our opinion, those editors who condemn the action of the 
General Assembly, and aim to excite indignation sgainst mem- 
bers who voted for this measure, are pursuing a course calculated 
to bring upon the State the very evils which they seem se much 
to dread. Confidence in public securities, is a thing of slow 
growth. It is not sufficient, in the estimation of capitalists, that 
a State possesses the ability or means to pay its obligations ; they 
must be assured also of the disposition and will of its constituents 
to sustain its credit under any and all circumstances, before they 
will purchase its bonds at a fair price. 

The State of Missouri has never failed to meet her obliga- 
tions, and we feel the most perfect confidence that she never will ; 
but she is, comparative'y, a new State, and the nature of her re- 
sources and the moral character of her people, are not sufficiently 
known and established abroad to place her credit upon an equal 
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footing with that of older States. The late act of the General 
Assembly, authorizing the issue of a large amount of bonds, 
will be regarded by capitalists as a bold measure, and they will 
be disposed to examine the elements of credit upon which these 
bonds are based with much caution before they purchase. It is 
obvious, therefore, that if newspapers at home continue to con- 
demn the measure, and if the question should enter into the can- 
vass of our popular elections, such conduct on the part of our 
own citizens will materially affect the sale of the bonds and occa- 
sion the loss of much money to the Railroad Companies. So far 
from such a course, it 18 obviously the duty of the public press to 
endeavor to remove any prejudices against the measure which may 
exist in the minds of the people, and at the same time to collect 
and publish such facts touching the resources of the State, as are 
calculated to strengthen and establish its credit abroad. 

We have arrived at a point of time in the history of Missouri, 
when the mere politician must give place to the public economist, 
and when the interests of the State should be rezarded by the 
people as paramount to party politics. Having entered upon this 
new order of things, it is important that every individual should 
have a clear conception of the nature and extent of the State’s 
pecuniary liabilities, of its resources, present and prospective, 
and, also, of the means provided to indemnify it against loss in 
case the Railroad Companies should fail to pay the obligations in- 
curred on their behalf. 

The subject of public improvements in Missouri was generally 
and fully discussed for several years, before the State adopted the 
policy of aiding the chartered companies in constructing the sev- 
eral trunk lines of road, by a loan of its credit. The system of 
railways projected was a bold one; but intelligent minds were of 
the opinion that all the lines were necessary to develop the re- 
sources of the State, and that unless they were embraced in one 
system of finance, and carried on at the same time, no one of 
them could be successfully prosecuted to its completion. This 
view of the subject was generally adopted by the people, and per- 


haps no State ever embarked in a system of public improvement , 


to an equal extent, with so little opposition on the part of its con- 
stituents. Contemplating the grandeur of the system, and the 
benefits to be derived from its accomplishment, new views were 
opened to the minds of the people; their latent energies were 
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awakened, and they experienced a pleasing sense of State pride 
arising from a source to which they had been strangers. 

The citizens of other States confiding in the early consumation 
of these works of improvement, the current of imigration com- 
menced flowing into Missouri as to a newly discovered country ; 
lands advanced in value, and every department of industry re- 
ceived a new impetus. ‘Thus far, the consequences have been as 
favorable as any reasonable mind could have anticipated. But 
while the tide of prosperity was swelling under and around them, 
some of our citizens seem to have become panic stricken at the 
vastness of the prospect which began to open to their vision, and 
rather than risk the imaginary dangers of the voyage appear wil- 
ling to return to their old moorings, and submit to all the disad- 
vantages and inconveniences of a country destitute of improve- 
ments. Such timidity arises in part from a lack of knowledge 
respecting the resources of the State, and in part from vague ap- 
prehensions that the works will not be judiciously or honestly 
managed; and also from the fear that, when completed, the roads 
will not be worth the amount loaned to the companies by the State. 
By reference to the law of the 10th of December, we think it will 
be found sufficiently guarded in its provisions to satisfy the most 
cautious miods, that, if the Executive and other officers are faith- 
ful, the means loaned by the State must be both judiciously and 
honestly managed ; and from facts which we shall endeavor to state 
with the utmost fairness, we are persuaded that no fears need be 
entertained that the roads when completed will not be sufficient se- 
curity for the bonds proposed to be loaned to the respective com- 
panies. 

In our estimates, we shall regard the guarantee of the $3,000,- 
000 in behalf of the South-west Branch, as constituting a part of 
the indebtedness, which the State proposes to assume in aid of 
works of public improvement, making the aggregate $19,250,000, 
which is distributed among the several roads as follows: 


To the Pacific—main trunk..............sscessssceseeees $6,000,000 
66 S6 South-west Branch................0+++ 8,000,000 
‘¢ Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad............ 8,000,000 
OS > Te Wnpetl 8i, cdccaisiscsechs covctccentsccsians 4,000,000 
‘*  §$t. Louis and [ron Mountain.............++- .. 8,000,000 
$6 Ge® OBS Fei Recncccccsevcnveconcsccesnseesstes 250,000 


These sums, when divided by the number of miles in each road, 
gives the following amount of State aid to each mile: 
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PER MILE. 
To the Pacific—main trunk.........csccccccesssseeeecseeeeee G21 ,428 
&¢ South-west Branch..........ececeeccseeeeees 10,681 
‘¢ Hannibal and St. Joseph...... eres peiriodpasenine . 14,492 
¢¢ North Missouri— South of the Hannibal and St. 
POBEGR TRBITORG .......000 sorceccscvngeseresosscoceces 18,000 
‘¢ Tron Mountain—North of the Iron Mountain...... 23 225 


The official estimates of the length and cost of these roads are, 
for 
LENGTH. COST PER MILE. TOTAL COST. 


The ramp oy trunk....... 280 $36,786 $10,300,000 

és W. Branch...2&2 35,142 9,900,000 
The Hannibal an St. Joseph. 206.80 30,280 5,208,700 
The St. Louis and Iron M’n.... 86* 47,074 4,100,000 
The North Missouri.............. 228.60 39,574 9,091,265 


The length of the two southern divisions of the North Missouri 
road, extending from St. Louis to its junction with the Hanmbal 
and St. Joseph Railroad, is 167} miles; the estimate in the fore- 
going table is for the whole line. The cost of the Southern di- 
vision per mile will probably be something less than the average 
cost of the whole road. 

Will the earnings of these roads when completed pay the inter- 
est on the bonds loaned to them by the State? and, finally, when 
the debt falls due, will they be worth the amount of the principal 
which may then remain unpaid? This is the first inquiry which 
occurs to the mind of timid individuals, whose dread of taxes is 
greater than their State pride, and even stronger than their hopes 
of profiting by a thorough system of public improvement. We 
can answer this inquiry only by referring to the earnings of rail- 
roads in other States, and, by comparing the extent of our re- 
sources and the nature of our trade with districts of countries 
through which other roads are located. 

That we may not be charged with treating the subject unfairly, 
we will not compare our roads with the great thoroughfares of trade 
and trave!, such as New York and Eire or the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroads ; but will select such western roads as are, in some re- 
spects, similar to our own in regard to trade, resources and loca- 
tion. The Louisville and Frankfort Railroad is only sixty-five 
miles long, and there is good slack water navigation from Frank- 
fort to the Ohio river ; the net earnings of this road, according to 





*The length of line South of the Iron Mountain not ascertained. 
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the report, for the last fiscal year was $1,492 per mile, equal 
to about 7 per cent. on $21,428, the amont of State credit loaned 
to the main trunk line of the Pacifie road. 

The Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad, 141 miles 
in length, cost $32,242 per mile, and its net earnings per mile dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, amounted to $3,956, equal to about 18 
per cent. on $21,428. The New Albany and Salem, a road hav- 
ing no great commercial city at either end, and crossing the great 
line of trade and travel between the East and West, earned $1,- 
289 net per mile during the last fiseal year, which is equal to about 
6 per cent. on $21,428. The average earnings of these three 
roads, during the last fiscal year, amounts to more than 10 per 
cent. on $21,428. Without attempting a strict comparison be- 
tween the location of these roads and the trunk line roads of Mis- 
souri, we confidently predict that within two years after the com- 
pletion of our roads, their average earnings will be equal to the 
average earnings of the roads above mentioned. 

We will not affirm that the business on either of our roads will 
exceed that of any other road in the United Ststes; but they are 
all so located that they will not only remain free from competition, 
but will receive accessions to their business from almost every other 
road that can ever be built west of the Mississippi. Diverging 
from a common point and extending to the State line, they will 
each form the basis of a system in the adjoining States, and as 
the resources of the great region West of the Mississippi are de- 
veloped, the business on them will increase to an amount far be- 
yond any calculation which has ever been made by the most san- 
guine minds. When we regard the city of St. Louis as the great 
commercial and manufacturing centre of the Mississippi basin, and 
contemplate the minera! wealth and producing capacity of the soil 
throughout the regions penetrated by our roads in their extensions 
North, East, and South, we feel the strongest assurance that with- 
in a short time after their completion, they will not only earn the 
interest on the bonds loaned to them, but besides this, the greater 
part, if not all, will pay a reasonable if not a large dividend 
to the stockholders. 

But it is apprehended, by some, that our roads will cost too 
much to authorize the expectation that they will ever pay remuner- 
ating dividends. By a comparison with eastern roads, it will be 
found that New England and New York roads, which divide 8 per 
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cent. on the capital invested, cost from 25 to nearly 100 per cent. 
more than ours. The estimated average cost per mile of the five 
Missouri roads is $36,655. From a tabular statement in the 
American Railroad Journal, of Sth January, 1856, we have taken 
the first twenty roads, and find, according to that statement, that 
the average cost per mile of these twenty roads is $47,134. These 
are all New England roads, and some of them divided 8 per cent. 
on the business of the last fiseal year. The New York Central, a 
name given to a union of several roads constructed by different 
companies, is 554 miles in length, and cost, according to the state- 
ment above referred to, $53,434 per mile, and on this sum the 
company declared a dividend of 8 per cent. for the last fiseal year, 
which is equal to about 12 per cent. on the average estimated cost 
of our roads. The New York and Erie road, 464 miles long, cost 
over $72,000 per mile. Its net earnings for the last fiscal year is 
reported at $5,661 per mile, equal to about 8 per cent. on its cost. 
The Penusylvania road, 256 miles in length, cost about $67,000 
per mile—its net earnings per mile for the last fiscal vear was $7,- 
724, equal to about 12} per cent. on its cost. We are persuaded 
that these facts are sufficient to satisfy the mind of the most timid 
individual that our roads when completed will pay at least a rea- 
sonable profit on the cost of construction. 

But it is argued by some that there was no necessity at present 
for the loan of such a large amount of bonds, so long in advance 
of the time when the money would be needed. In this, we think 
the General Assembly acted wisely. It was known throughout the 
Union, and even abroad that our works were in a languishing con- 
dition, and it was necessary to make a bold move to show that we 
were in earnest, and that we had confidence in our own undertak- 
ings. This step will give confidence to contractors, and enable 
the companies to prosecute the work with better economy in re- 
spect to the time of completing different sections of their respec- 
tive lines ; it will afford them better opportunities of disposing of 
their bonds at a fair price ; it is calculated to sustain and encourage 
the immigration of persons and capital to the State, and also to 
guard against any freaks of future legislation in respect to this sub- 
ject, which might, by chance, occur. In our opinion, the Legis- 
lature has acted nobly, and it now remains for the people to imitate 
its example by resolving on their part to raise the means necessary 
to enable the Railroad Companies to avail themselves of the State 
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loan to its full extent. And if exigencies should arise which re- 
quire even more than this, let them imitate the example of the city 
and county of St. Louis, and tax themselves to an amount suffi- 
cient to sustain and carry through our entire system of public im- 
provement. 

But it is apprehended that the large issue of bonds authorized 
by the Legislature, will depress the credit of the State. We must 
admit that, prima facia, there is ground for this apprehension, 
but, when it is shown that she State has made provision for the 
payment of interest, and has also provided a sinking fund for the 
gradual redemption of the principal, we are persuaded that there 
is no ground for this apprehension. Indeed, these provisions are 
so well calculated to counteract the effects of an increase of the 
State’s obligations, that we think its bonds will be regarded by 
capitalists with more favor under the present than under the for- 
mer law. But the effects of the measure on the market value of 
our bonds will depend in a good degree upon the manner in which 
the people respond to it. If the people and newspapers should 
continue to express dissatisfaction with the law, it will make capi- 
talists more cautious in purchasing our bonde, which may fall so 
low that it would be ruinous to dispose of them ; but, if a firm de- 
terminatioa is manifested by all parties, not only to sustain the 
law, but to supply the means necessary to complete the roads with- 
in a reasonable period, there is little doubt but that our State 
bonds will rise in the estimation of capitalists at home and abroad. 
Hence, it is the true policy of those who are more immediately in- 
terested in our public works to act promptly, and make a vigorous 
effort to obtain subscriptions to an amount sufficient to secure the 
completion of all the roads. Could this end be accomplished 
within a short time, it would give completeness to the entire 
scheme of public improvements in Missouri. Such a result would 
challenge the admiration of people abroad, and afford proof that 
in boldness of conception, energy and mora! courage, the people 
were equal to and worthy of the mighty resources with which the 
State has been endowed by nature. The private and corporate 
subscriptions must be enlarged before the roads can be completed, 
and if the effort to obtain the necessary amount is delayed until 
it is actually needed, the work may be suspended, and serious losses 
sustained by the companies as well as by contractors. In our 
opinion, the State has done enough for these roads, and the peo- 
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ple along the respective lines, who will be most benefitted, can and 
ought to furrish the means necessary to complete the work, and 
the sooner they do it the better. Let them raise the amount re- 
quired by county subscriptions, and, admitting that their stock 
should be worthless, they wi!l be abundantly remunerated by the 
pecuniary and local benefits flowing from these improvements. It 
would be useless to give instances of the increase of wealth and 
popuiation occasioned by the construction of railroads in other 
States ; they are familiar to all who read the public journals, and 
to us, it is one of the wonders of this wealth-seeking age, that 
the owners of the soil in the raral districts do not invest their 
means in the construction of railroads, simply with the view of in- 
creasing the value of their estates. No other use which they could 
make of their money would be so profitable as a speculation, even 
if they received no dividends from the roads. Dut it seems that 
neither the prospect of increasing the value of their property, nor 
the facilities of traveling and transportation afforded by railroads, 
are sufficient to induce the people of the interior to assist, except 
to a very limited amount, in carrying on works of public improve- 
ment. Dy reference to the report of a committee, appointed by 
the Legislature to examine into the condition of the various Rail- 
road Companies, we find that the whole amount subscribed by indi- 
viduals and corporations, to the four roads leading from St. Louis, 
is $7,343 330, and of this anm $5,536,200, about three fourths 
of the whole, was subscribed in the county of St. Louis; and 
yet the people of this county are willing to abide the consequences 
of the late law, and pay the.r proportion of any taxation which it 
may occasion. 

It is obvious that the people in the rural districts have not 
taken a correct view of the general and special benefits to be de- 
rived from railroads, for they act as if they believe the city of 
St. Louis would enjoy the principal, if not all, the benefits of the 
lines commencing at this point. Without entering upon a Compar- 
ison, it may be affirmed that the value of real estate, and the pro- 
fits of industry, are enhanced in a much greater degree in the 
interior than in cities by the construction of railways. The profits 
gained by the farmer by reducing the cost or transportation are as 
permanent as his land; but not so with the merchant and manu- 
facturer of the city, for as fast as the area of their trade is ex- 
tended, competition flows in and prevents an increase of profits. 
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Hitherto the people of the interior have looked to St. Louis for 
too much, and nobly has this city responded to their expectations: 
perhaps no other city in the Union has done so much for the cause 
of public improvement in proportion to its means. If the people 
and corporations of all other parts of the State will only raise an 
amount equal to that subscribed in St. Louis County, it will be 
nearly sufficient to comp'ete our entire system of trunk line roads, 
and we should do them injustice to doubt their willingness, to come 
up to this point promptly and cheerfully. 

That our readers may have an opportunity of judging of the 
provisions of the Act, of 10th December, 1855, for themselves, we 
copy it entire, and respectfully invite all who feel an interest in the 
public improvements of Missouri, to give it a careful perusal. 

AN ACT to secure the completion of certain railroads in this State. 
Whereas, At the session of 1850—’51,and of 1*52 and ’58,certain 
acts were passed, loaning the credit of the State to the Pacific 

Railroad, and the South West Branch thereof: the Hannibal & 

St. Joseph Railroad; the North Missouri Railroad, and the Iron 

Mountain Branch of the Pacific Railroad — now transferred to the 

Tron Mountain Railroad; in the whole, amounting to the sum of 

nine million do!lars, in bonds of the State, as therein mentioned; 

and, whereas, the amountso loaned, together with all the private 
stock that can be raised from subscriptions, is insufficient to 
complete the aforesoid roads; and, whereas, for the amount of 

State credit so loaned to each road respectively, the State hold 

a statutory mortgage upon each road, which is a prior lien there- 

on, ard, whereas, it is deemed importand to the interest of the 

State, that the aforesaid roads should be comp'eted in the short- 

est practicable time ; and, whereas, it appears that the State’s 

prior lien is an impediment to the credit of the several companies 
in raising further large sums, which are necessary to complete 
their roads. while the present loan, with al] the private stock as 
aforesaid, bound under the State’s prior lien, will not amount to 
one half of the emount necessary to complete said roads; there- 
fore, 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missou- 

ri, as follows: 

Section 1. That after either or any of the Railroad Companies, 
to which the credit of the State has been loaned, under the provi- 
sions of the acts of the General Assembly of this State, entitled, 
‘An act to expedite the construction of the Pacific Railroad, and 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad,” approved February 22, 
1351, the act entitled, ‘An act to accept a grant of land rade to 
the State of Missouri, to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads in this State, and to apply a portion thereof, to the Pacifie 
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Railroad,”’ approved December 25th, 1852, and the act entitled, 
‘*An act for the benefit of the Pacific and other Railroad Compa- 
nies,” approved February 10th, 1855, shall have drawn and ex- 
pended the whole amount now authorized to be loaned to each or 
either of said roads respectively, as in said acts are mentioned and 
centemplated, and the fact thereof is satisfactorily shown to the 
Governor, a further loan of the credit of the State, in her bonds, 
under the same conditions and manner (except as hereinafter mod- 
ified and changed) as prescribed by the said acts or either of them, 
is hereby made as hereinafter prescribed to each of said companies 
respectively, to an amount which shall not exceed in the aggregate 
to all of said road?, enumerated in the preamble to this act, the 
sum of seven milliens of dollars, exclusive of the former loans as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. The loan of the State’s credit under this act shall be, 
and it is hereby declared to be upon the condition of a first lien or 
mortgage, as contained and reserved in the act of February 22d, 
1851, hereinbefore recited, and the same shall in all respects be 
held to be an extension of the loan of State credit, under the said 

ortgage provisions, securing the State in this as in the former 
loan, upon the same equal and unrestricted basis, as to each ard 
every bond of the State so issued, under such acts or either of 
them. 

Sec. 3. The facts to be presented of proof of investment, the 
manner of proof required to be made to the Governor, the form and 
provisions of the bonds to be by him issued, and delivered to any 
of said railroad companies, shall be the same as in the several acts 
hereinbefore recited, except as to the amount shown to have been 
invested in the construction of the road from private stock, or 
sources other than the proceeds of State bonds, and not secured 
by a prior line to that of the State on the road and its appurten- 
ances. 

Src. 4. Upon the application of any of said companies, with 
the proof of the investment of any sum in the actual construction 
and equipment of the trunk line of the railroad, from sources other 
than the proceeds of the bonds of the State, and not secured upon 
the road by a prior lien to that of the State’s as aforesaid, and 
verified by the affidavit of the officers of the company, as required 
by the acts bereinbefore recited, it shal! be the duty of the Gov- 
ernor of this State to sign and deliver to each company an amount 
in the bonds of the State, equal to twice the amount so proven to 
have been invested in the construction and equipment of said road, 
since the last application and issue of bonds to such company; and 
successively, from time to time, upon the application for bonds and 
proof of investment, as aforesaid, the Governor shall issue and 
deliver, in like manner, bonds to such company, until the aggre- 
gate amount to each company respectively, under the provisions of 
this act, shall be as fullows, to wit: To the Pacific Railroad Com- 
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pany the “gore ate amount of two millions of dollars; to the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company, the aggregate amount of 
one and a half million dollars; to the North Misecuri Railroad Com- 
pany, the aggregate amount of two millions of dollars, one million of 
which shall be exclusively applied tothe construction of said road 
north of the junction of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, on the 
principles herein provided; and it shall be the duty of the Governor 
of this State to issue and to expend, himself, or by an agent, to be 
appointed by him, the other million of dollars hereby granted to 
said Company, for the purchase of railroad iron necessary to lay 
the track of said road between St. Charles and the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph Railroad, and the rolling stock for the same; and said iron 
and rolling stock, so purchased, shall belong to the State until 
placed upon the track for use, after which time the State shall have 
a first lien on said iron and rolling stock, together with all the road 
and its equipments, constructed and to be constructed, for the se- 
curity of the payment of the principal and interest of said bonds, 
and all bonds issued or that may be issued to said Company, un- 
der this or any former act of the Legislature, granting the credit 
of the State to this Company, and the State shall have power to 
enforce said lien on said road, for failure on its part, to pay pune- 
tually, principal and interest on the bonds issued for its benefit, as 
herein and heretofere provided for in such cases; and to the Iron 
Mountain Railroad Company, the aggregate amount of one and a 
half millions of dollars, one million of which shall be exclusively 
applied to the construction of said road south of the Pilot Knob; 
and provided, the bonds of the State, contemplated by this act to 
be issued to the Railroad Companies aforesaid, shall be thirty- 
year bonds in sums of not less than five hundred nor more than one 
thousand dollars each, at a rate of interest oot higher than seven 
per cent., payable semi-annually: Provided further, that the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company shall not itselt, nor by 
arrangement or contract with any other Company, make, construct 
or use, or cause to be made, constructed or used, any branch, cut- 
off or connection with the said Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 
within forty miles of its eastern terminus, whereby trade cr travel 
may be diverted from the located route and track of said railroad, 
or from its eastern terminus. And all acts or parts of acts, where- 
by any branches, cut-offs, or connections, could be made, within 
the forty miles aforesaid, by said Railroad Company, are hereby 
repealed, and al] acts of incorporation or others, whereby any road 
could be built which would have the effect of drawing off the trade 
or travel, as would the branches, cut-offs or connections, provided 
against, are hereby repealed. The act incorporating the Missis- 
sipi Valley Railroad North, excepted. 

Src. 5. In addition to the provisions already made, by law, 
for the payment, by said Companies, of the interest and principal 
of the bonds of the State, hereafter to be issued, under this or any 
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former law, for the benefit of the Railroad Companies, in this act 
mentioned, there shall be paid by the Companies, respectively, to 
the Treasurer of this State, one and a quarter per cent. in each 
year, on each thirty-year bond; and two and a balf per cent. im 
each year, on each twenty year bond, so soid, or hypothecated: 
the first year’s payment tobe made within sixty days after the sale 
or hypothecation of each bond; and such other annua! payment, on 
the first day of January in each year thereafter; which per centage 
shall be invested, at not less than seven per cent. interest, in such 
securities as are provided for in this act; and, also, from the net 
profits arising from said roads after the sare shal! be completed 
and in operation, respectively, a sum equal to not less than ten 
per cent. per annum upon che net earnings of said roads, which 
said sums so paid to the Treasurer of the State shall constitute a 
Sinking Fund, for the purpose of paying the bonds of the Staze so 
issued and to be issued as aforesaid, at maturity to said Companies 
respectively. 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer of each Rvilroad Company, and the 
Treasurer of the State of Missouri, for the time being, shali be the 
Commissioners of said Sinking Fund for said railroads, respeet- 
ively, and it shall be the duty of each Railroad Company mentioned 
in this act, raspectively, to paw to the Treasurer of the Stare, 
thirty d ‘ys betore the semi-yent lv luteres! or Coupobs on said State 
bonds fall ue and pavabie, the whole amount of such semi yearly 
Interest or coupons duc and payabie from such Company, respect 
ively, or file with the Treasurer, the coupon seit as redeemed and 
pad, and it shall be the d ity f the Treasarer of the State, with 
the advice and consent of the Govern it this State, to select oae 
place in the city of New York, and make pub ication thereof, at 
least thirty days before the maturity ot said semi yearly interest 
or coupons shal! be paid ; and it shall be his duty to remit the 
same by the maturity of said coupons or sem yearly interest; and 
on failure of any Railroad Company mentioned in this act, to re- 
mit the amount of said semi Yeari\ interest or Coupons to the 
Treasurer of State, as re quired by this act, it shall be the duty of 
said ‘l'reasurer of the State to suppiy the am unt from the State 
Treasary, and remit the same and refund the amount from the 
Sinking Fund, and charge the defaulting company therewith ; and 
such defaulting Gompany shall nor draw any further State bonds, 
under this or any forwer law, unul the amount of such defanlt, with 
interest thereon, shall be fully settled and reimbursed by such de- 
faulting Company, as well as all exchange or premiums necessarily 
paid in such remission. 

Sec. 7. The said Commi-sioners shail have the control, care, 
and management of all the moneys, fui.ds and securities at an 
time belonging tosaid Sinking Fund; but the moneys uninvested, 
and all the securities of said fuuds shall be in the custody of the 


Treasurer of the State. 
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Sec. 8. The said Commissioners shall, from time to time, invest 
the moneys on hand in the bonds of this State, unless the price of 
such bonds shall, in their judgment, and in that of the Governor 
of this Sate, for the time being, make it prudent to invest the 
same in other safe seccrities, when the same shall be invested in 
such securities, with the written consent and approbation of the 
said Commissioners and the Governor. 

Sec. ¥. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the several Rail 
road Companies in this act contemplated, semi-annually, and at 
least thirty days previous to the maturity of any interest, or the 
principal of any S.ate bond negotiated, and sold by their compan- 
ies, respectively, to render an account to the Fund Commissioners 
of the State bonds sold by the Company, and showing the number 
of bonds and description, by numbers of the bonds previously sold, 
the amount of interest maturing, and the time and place of matu- 
rity of both interest and principal. 

Sec. 10. The said Commissioners shall keep a true record of 
all their proceedings ; and they shall, annually, on the first Mon- 
day of February, make a report to the Governor, to be by him 
laid before the General Assembly of the State, at the next session 
thereof, setting forth their proceedings, the amount and condition 
of the fund for the year preceeding the incomes of the several parts 
thereof, a detailed account of the securities belonging thereto, and 
generally a statement, exhibiting the compliance or non compli- 
ance of the Railroad Companies with the requirements of this act; 
and the saia records and the securities of the said fund, with the 
books of accounts belonging thereto, shall, at all times, be open 
to the inspection of the Governor, or of any committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State. 

Sec. 11. That the Pacific Railroad shall be located west of 
Jefferson City, on the inland route through Johnson county, not 
passing north of Warrensburg, to such point in Jackson county, 
on the western boundary of the State, as shall be designated by 
suid Company, as required by the act entitled, ‘* An act to aid the 
construction of the Pacific Railroad,”’ approved March 3d, 1855. 

Sec. 12. There is hereby constituted a Board of Public Works, 
to consist of three members, who shall hold ther offices for the 
term of four years, aed who shall be elected by the qualified voters 
of the State, at the general election in the year 1856, and every 
four years thereafter, and who are not interested as stockholders 
in any such roads; but the first Board of Public Works shall be 
appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and who shall hold their offices until the first Board of 
Public Works shall be elected and qualified, as provided for by this 
act; and it shall be their duty, from time to time, as may seem to 
them necessary, or as they shali be required so to do by the Gov- 
ernor, not less than once in each year, to inquire into the cun- 
struction and management of each of the Railroad Companies in 
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the State of Missouri, and for that purpose shall have access to the 
books and papers of said companies; and said Board shall, at least 
once a year, report to the Governor whether the materials used in 
such road are of the best quality and best adapted to the construe- 
tion of a first-class Railroad, and all other material particulars, as 
to the construction and management of each of the companies; 
and for that purpose may call to their aid a competent engineer, 
who shall receive such compensation, whie in actual service as may 
be agreed upon between the said engineer and the said Board of 
Public Works, and approved by the Governor; and in case said 
Board or any of them, shall have reason to believe that either of 
said companies have not made their expenditures and conducted 
their affairs in good faith, it shall be their duty to report the same 
to the Governor, who shall thereupon cause such further examina- 
tion into the construction and management of sueh Company to be 
made as may seem to him necessary, to enable him to judge fully 
of the matter ; and in case the Governor and a majority of the said 
Boord are of opinion that the expenditures of such Company have 
not been made in good faith, in the spirit of this act, the Governor 
shall withold tve further issue of State bonds authorized by this or 
former acts of the General Assembly, from such Company, and, 
through the judges of the Supreme Court, shall enjoin the funds in 
the hands of the Commissioners— provided for in section five of 
this act—until such Company shall have rectified and remedied 
such misapplied expenditures, in a manner satisfactory to the Gov- 
ernor and a majority of said Board. Said Board shail be paid by 
the State at the rate of five dollars per day for each member of the 
Board, for each day when on duty, and travelling expense; and 
the Board of Public Works shall be commissioned by the Gover- 
nor, and before they enter on the discharge of their duties, shall 
take an oath to support the Constitution of this State, and faith. 
fully and impartially discharge the duties of their office. 

Sec. 13. The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary, 
Engineer, or assistant Engireers of any of the railroads mentioned 
in this act, shall not be contractors or sub-contractors at any time, 
on said road, or in any way whatever interested in any contract of 
any such contractor or sub-contractor. 

Sec. 14. The County Court of any county, on petition in wri- 
ting, or a vote of a majority of the tax-payers of any congres- 
sional or municipal township or townships, shall take any amount 
of stock in the aforesaid railroads, that said petitioners or voters 
may request, which said amount of stock shall be raised by taxa- 
tion on the property in said township, in the same manner and 
under the same regulations as are provided by law in the case of 
subscriptions by counties; and the County Court shall appoint a 
suitable agent to make said subscriptions in the name of the county, 
for the use and benefit of said township or townships. 
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Sec. 15. Whenever any Railroad Company wil) provide for the 
interest on any county bonds, in anticipation of their being issued 
under the present law, it may be lawful for any county Court of 
any county, which may have subscribed stock in any Railroad 
Company in this State, to be taken in bonds, to issue the same to 
the full amount of said subscription, at any one time, and to bear 
interest, not exceeding ten per centum per annum, payable semi- 
annually. 

Sec. 16. It may be lawful for any County Court, of any 
county in this State, having overflowed or swamp lands, to sub- 
scribe the same as stock to any Railroad which may pass through 
such county, upon such terms, and to be valued at such price as 
may be agreed upon by the County Court, and the directors of the 
Rail Road Company in which such stock may be taken. 

Src. 17. Each and every person, who, before the third day of 
March, 1855, may have innocentiy and in good faith settled upon 
and improved any lands granted to the Pacific Railroad Company, 
by the act of Congress and laws of this State, outside of the six 
miles on either side of said Railroad, with a view and intention of 
living upon or cultivating the seme, upon satisfactory proof thereof 
in form and manner as prescribed by a laws for proof of 
right of sap-cugtlen, all have the privilege of exchanging neigh- 
boring lands of as good quality, or by paying the difference in 
money (improvements excepted ) for such lands so settled or im- 
proved, not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, which shall be 
contiguous, forming one body of land by legal subdivisions in both 
instances, or such persons may elect to take a like quantity of 
Jand so settled or improved by pre-emption under said existing 
laws, and shall have the right thereunder to purchase the same at 
two dollars and fifty cents per acre. Any right of exchange or 
pre-emption under the provisions of this section, shall be transfer- 
able; provided that such proof and election shall be made on or 
before the first day of December, 1856, and provided further, that 
if any disagreement shall arise as to the relative value of any such 
lands, proposed to be exchanged, the circuit court of the proper 
county shall appoint three disinterested persons, as commissioners, 
who shall report to the said court thelr decisions thereon under 
oath, which may be approved or set aside, and new commissioners 
appointed, as the court may think proper, until a fair decision is 
approved. 

Sec. 18. That after the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 
shall be completed, equipped and in operation, said road shall be 
required to pay into the treasury of the State the surplus proceeds 
of all land sales or sueh other securities as may be provided by the 
Company, in a deed of trust, or otherwise, in a place to be adopt- 
ed by said Company, to raise funds to complete the road, to be 
applied by the Treasurer to the retiring of the bonds of the State, 
ssued and loaned to said Company under this or former acts. 
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Sec. 19. That the North Missouri Railroad Company, and 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company, shall adopt and 
use for their respective roads, the guage, or width of track be- 
tween the rails, which now prevails in the State of Iowa; which 
guage, when so adopted by said companies, shall be and become 
the guage to which all Railroads to be built in tis State, north of 
the Missouri river, sha!l conform, any law to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; and the North Missouri Railroad Company may, any 
law to the contrary notwithstanding, adopt the said guage, if it 
shall so elect, for that portion of its road lying south of the Missouri 
river. 

Sec. 20. The Pacific railroad is hereby authorized to mortgage 
the Southwest Branch of its railroad, and to include in said mort- 
gage all the lands granted by the Congress of the United States, 
to the State of Missouri, by act of Congress, approved June 10th, 
1852, and by the State of Missouri granted to the said Pacific R. 
Road, for the construction of the said South-west Branch, by an 
act approved December 25th, 1852, to secure the payment of bonds 
authorized to be issued by the said Pacific Railroad, to an amount 
not exceeding ten million dollars; which mortgage shall be a lien, 
as well on the said lands, and on the said South west Branch Rail 
Road, as the same may be at the date of such mortgage, as on all 
additions, improvements, constructions, erections and appurtenanc- 
es, added to the same at any time after the date of the said mort- 
gaze. 

Sec. 21. When it shall be proven to the Governor of this State, 
by the affidavit of the Treasurer and two of the Directors of the 
said Pacific Railroad, that the sum of fifty thousand dollars has 
been expended in the construction of the said South-west Branch 
Raiiroad, on the Firss Division thereof, extending from Franklin 
to a point on said line of road, twenty five miles Westwardly from 
the junction of the little Piney with the Gasconade river, the Gov- 
ernor of the State shall endorse upon the bonds of said Pacific R. 
Road, issued in pursuance of, and secured as provided in the last 
preceding section of this act, a guarantee for the payment thereof, 
to the amount of one hundred thousand dollars; and when it shall, 
in like manner, be proven to the Governor as aforesaid, that the 
further sum of fifty thousand dollars, together with the proceeds of 
the one hundred thousand of guaranteed bonds, bas, in like man- 
ner, been expended, then the Governor shall endorse the guarantee 
of the State upon other one hundred thousand dollars of said bonds; 
and so on, as often as said Pacific Railroad shall expend on said 
First Division of said road the sum of fifty thousand dollars, to- 
gether with the proceeds of all bonds previously guaranteed, the 
Governor shall] endorse the guarantee upon other one hundred 
thousand dollars thereof, until the First Division of said South- 
west Branch is completed; Provided, the amount of bonds to 
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guaranteed shall not, in the aggregate, exceed the sum of three 
milli-n of dollars. 

Sec. 22. For the purpose of constructing the said South-weet 
Branch, the said Pacific Railroad may sell or dispose of said bonds 
provided for in the two last preceding sections, at the best price 
and upon the best terms that can be procured therefor, but none 
of the proceeds of said guaranteed bonds shall be applied or used 
other ban in the construction of the said First Division of the said 
South-west Branch, and none of said bonds, whether guaranteed 
or not, shall be applied or used by said Pacific Railroad, other than 
in the construction of said South-west Branch. 

Sxc. 23. For the purpose of enable the said Pacific Railroad to 
avail itself of the best market for the sale of said last mentioned 
bonds, whenever the President of said Railroad shall notify the 
Governor of any negotiation for the sale of any amount in larger 
amounts than one hundred thousand dollars, or at times when the 
said Railroad shall not be entitled to the guarantee of the State, as 
aforesaid, tie Governor may endorse the guarantee of the State 
upon said bonds to any sum within the amount by this act restrict- 
ed, and deliver said bonds to the purchaser, and receive the pro- 
ceeds thereof, and place the same in the Treasury of this State ; 
and if at any time the said Pacific Railroad shall furnish proof of 
expenditure, to entitle it to the endorsement of the guarantee as 
herein provided, at a time when any money arising from the sale 
of said bonds is in the Treasury of the State, the Governor shall 
withhold from the amount of the bonds so to be guaranteed, any 
bonds guaranteed in advance of such proof, in pursuance of the 

rovisions of this section, and pay to the said Pacific Railroad, in 
Feu of such guarantee, the amount so remaining in the Treusury 
of the State, the proceeds of said bonds. 

Sec. 24. In case any contract shall be made for iron or other 
material, for the construction of said South-west Branch Railroad, 
by the said Pacific Railroad, upon such material being delivered 
the same may be considered as an expenditure, under the coe oe | 
provisions, but such iron or material shal! remain the property 
the State until the same shall be placed in the track or permanent- 
ly fixed upon the said road. 

Sac. 25.—See Note at the end of the Act. 

Sec. 26. It is made the duty of the Treasurer of the State to 
accept the trust created by said indenture of mortgage, and to ex- 
ecute the same and affix thereto his seal of office, and to receive 
and disburse all moneys coming into his hands by virtue of the 
trust created by said indenture, in pursuance of the provisions and 
covenants of said indenture in all things. 

See. 27. That the loan of the credit of this State, of one mil- 
lion of dollars, to the South-west Branch of the Pacific Railroad, 
under the provisions of an act eutitled, “‘An act to accept a 
of iand made to the State of Missouri, by the Congress of the U. 
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States, to aid in the construction of certain railroads in this State, 
nad to apply a portion thereof to the Pacific Railroad,” approved 
December 25th, 1852, is hereby transferred to the construction of 
the Pacific Railroad, West of Jefferson City, upon the conditions 
and limitations and in addition to the amount provided in section 
four of this act. 

Sec. 28. In case the Pacific Railroad fails to complete the sa‘d 
first division of ssid South-west Branch, in three years from the 
passage of this act, or to pay the interest on said guaranteed bonds, 
or to hold the State harmless from said guarantee, then, and in 
that case, the said South-west Branch Railroad, the lands appro- 
priated to the construction thereof, belonging to the Pacific Rail- 
road Company at the time of such default, and all a 
and franchises, shall at once, by operation of law, and without any 
process or proceeding, become the property of the State, subject 
only to the aforesaid mortgage. And the Governor of the State, 
upon the failure of the said Company to perform a!! or either of 
the above conditions, may take possession thereof in behalf of the 
State, and manage and control the same until otherwise disposed 
of by act of the Legislature. 

Sec. 20. This act shal] not take cffect as to either of said Com- 
panies, except to that Company, or Companies, that shall, within 
six months after the passage of this act, signify its acceptance of 
the provisions of this act applicable to the Company so accepting, 
by resolution of the Board of Directors, certified under the corpor- 
ate seal of said Company; which said acceptance shall be filed with 
the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 50. The Railroad Companies in this act mentioned shall 
not run trains on the first day of the week, commonly called Sun- 
day, except a single train each way, for the conveyance of the 
mails, and for every violation of this section, shall. upon conviction, 
be fined in any sum not less than one, nor more than five hund- 
red dollars. 


Note.— 
Section 25 contains a form of the mortgage to be made by the 


Pacific Railroad Company of its Jands, and of the South-west 
Branch, to secure a loan of $10,000,000. The conveyance is to 
be made to the Treasurer of the State, and the form contains a 
provision that the Company may sell any part of the land convey- 
ed, except such as may be necessary for the use of the road, and 
when payment is made to the Treasurer, he shal! join in a convey- 
_ ance, and shall hold, or invest the proceeds of such sale for the 

purpose of paying the bonds intended to be secured by the mort- 


gage. 
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Articite II. 


Anthropological Disquisitions. 





BY PROF. THEO, C. HILGARD,. 





« The proper study of mankind is man.” 

NATURE OF ANTHROPOLOGY.—Anthropvlogy—-‘* man-lore”—is 

tae science or inductive philosophy of man. It forms the focus of 
interest for all other sciences, for only by their bearing on man’s 
intelligent and physical existence the others are. All sciences 
being the results of man’s conscious faculties, they form various 
realizations thereof; hence they form, as it were, collections of 
certain results of man’s observing and cogitative faculties. As 
such they at once assume a character of their own, while they form 
subdivisions of the great universal lore—‘‘to know ourselves.” 
They originate in the human interest, and stand isolated and fruit- 
less, unless united by it as a powerful common centre, a radiating 
fountain as well as circumambient sphere of vital interest. 

Man-lore being the fountain head of science, it is emphatically 
the science of progress, starting, absorbing and fusing the inter- 
est of all separate ones from and into one common, mutual and 
central one. 

Cuanacter or Natural History. —In respect to the other 
sciences, it is what natural history is to mineralogy, botany and 
zoclogy. These latter, in their isolated existences, are only vast 
storehouses of matter of fact, of phenomena without the connecting 
ideas. Their treasure is within the hand-books. But the inter- 
est—the ‘* philosophy”’ or ‘* humor of it?’ —( Shakespear )—un- 
fortunately finds no place there. The living interest and the living 
starting- points, the observation of the activities and economy of 
plants and animals, remain alike shat up within the souls of their 
devotees. The proper repository of their intellectual motives, 
of their conceptions and observations on the economy of beings 
and of nature, is natural history. 

Was Nuciectep.—It was rather by the rapid accumulation of 
new matorial, than from a want of genius, that natural history 
made so little progress, and almost fell into disrepute. Formerly 
the works on natural history were made also, more or less, to sup- 
ply the hand-books, which gave it the character of imperfection 
either way. The hand-books have come forth independently ag its 
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magazines of raw material. Let the ‘‘economy and philosophy of 
nature’’—real natural history —come forth independently, too, 
and perform its higher mission of assimilating a dead mass of facts 
into the vital body of humanitary interest. 

Humantrary Sprrit.—Such is the tendency of our great cos- 
mologists, and the writer of natural history belongs to their de- 
nomination. Schouw and Humboldt, have started some of the con- 
tingent ideas as separate branches of both natural and hu- 
manitary sciences. We only mention: the distribution—‘‘geogra- 
phy”—of plants, the impressiveness—‘‘character’’—of vegetable 
forms—blending into a conscious science relations of botany and 
geography to sentiment, poetry, art, and material progress, and 
proclaiming the harmony of the universe in the various manifesta- 
tions of its Upholder. 

All our great naturalists have taken up the spirit of which Hum- 
boldt himself was but one receiver. So has Oersted, the discoverer 
of the relation between magnetism and electricity. So has that 
unique institution of scientifically humanitarian progress, of which 
the Union so well can boast: the U. S. Coast Survey. Of such 
nature are the marine researches of Lieut. Maury, who succeeded 
to give a humanitarian and scientific expression to that dead mass 
of hand-book facts: the marine log-books. In one word, the idea 
has begun to animate dead knowledge. 

Ossect or ANTHROPOLOGY.—The object of anthropology is to 
demonstrate, in a scientific way, what might be established as the 
common, essential and generic in man; in other words: mankind’s 
essential relations to the manifest world, conscious and physical. 

Man as A Natura Opsect.—In his physical nature, man comes 
under the consideration of natural history. He is intimately allied 
to those physical beings thet form the object of natural history. 
To it four sciences are contingent. 

REALM OF EFFoRMATIONS.—AI! four, mineralogy, botany, zoo- 
lozy, and part of anthropology, treat of those things of nature, 
that present typical forms from tnherent—not merely mechani- 
cal — motives. 

LireLess Types.—Mineralogy is characterized by its chemical 
components, texture and crystallization. They are no mere effects 
of mechanical conditions —such as hitherto established. The 
chemist’s laboratory produces many more of the kind, and, together 
with the productions of nature’s chemical workshop, they form only 
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one great kingdom. But only the latter are ‘‘ natural” produc- 
tions. 

Arteracts.—In zoology and botany, the results of human 
efforts on plants and animals form an essential part, as for exam- 
ple, their utilization, improvement and relation generally to man- 
kind. Under a corresponding point of view chemistry—with its 
artefact natural productions—and mineralogy can be considered 
as forming together a science coordinate with botany and the 
others. 

InpIvipuaLity.—The great realm of inherent or self-efficient 
forms, naturally divides into two chief heads, that of inorganic and 
that of organic efformations, or of dead and of vital individualities. 
Individuality is the result of cireumseript conformation, proceeding 
from an internal law. A pebble, it is true, is a circumecript con- 
formation, but its law is a series of external circumstances. Its 
inherent qualities were concerned only as passively resisting pow- 
ers, not as formative or proceeding ones. Under a point of view 
where its actual existing form, its geometrical centre, its centre of 
gravity, its rotundity —things essentially or entrinsically con- 
nected among themselves—it may stand as an individual body. 
But never as an individual; for such peculiarities proceed not from 
within. 

Lirecess INptvipuaLity.—A crystal, on the contrary, can fully 
claim individuality. Its form is dependent on intangible essential 
qualities. The same chemical substance can produce different 
forms of crystals, but only certain ones, all obedient to the same 
fundamental laws. There is even an individuality in each single 
erystal. From the first moment the microscopical crystal is per- 
ceived, it is fully endowed with that especial configuration it still 
retains, when waxed as bulky as external circumstances will permit. 





A perfect crystal, if broken, or one that met a mechanical ob- 
stacle to an all-sided development, if placed into its mother-brine, 
from which it can grow on, either will first restitute the typical 
form before increasing by adding new layers. 

Livixe Iypivipuatity.—In the life-endowed kingdoms, the 
mauifestations and existence of individuality are too well known 
to need elucidation. The leaves of plants are no individuals, for 
they are, like members, vitally dependent on each other. The 
plant is the individual. 
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If by freaks of nature, or by their typical law, apparent individ- 
uals are vitally coalesced, they form only one individual in that 
respect. The Siamese twins, if their bodily life is mutually con- 
ditioned, are one bodily individual. If mentally independent, they 
are two moral individuals in joint bodily individuality. The limb 
on the tree is no individual. Sap the tree and the limb dies—they 
are in vital connection, the limb dependent on the tree. If taken 
down from the tree and thriving as a scion on its own merits, it is 
become an individual. 

Jornst Inpiv.—Gregarious animals, like certain corals, are as 
many individuals as there are independent lives or wills. There 
are even joint individuals of this kind, where sensation seems to be 
held in common—here we have compound or joint stock individuals. 

Natural history, then, is the science of the types of individuali- 
ties in nature, and of their relations. 

As far as physical and organic constitution is concerned, man, 
too, has his natural history. But his is also a life cf moral and 
intellectual consciousness, which in him is progressive, and not 
bound up into a certain round as in animals. 

Speciric CHARACTER OF Man’s Prooressive [NteLLect.— Man 
has no natural state, as vegetables and animals have. He cannot 
exist without altering his food by fire. The earth cannot yield him 
subsistence except through the exercise of his peculiar intellectual 
endowments. However much or little required, they are unbound- 
ed, and unbounded are their results. 

Thus we see that what makes man different from all the rest of 
types, organic and inorganic, is the very condition of his existence. 
It must therefore be accounted as in every respect essential to his 
type, while it lies altogether out of the range of natural history. 

Hence physical man and moral or conscious man, as they form 
one single individuality in their mission as MAN, claim a science 
of its own—anthropology. 

Sca.Le or ErrorMATIons.—In its material considerations, it is 
founded on natural history, but superseding it by the introduction 
of a higher—progressively spiritual and moral—element, law and 
person ; in a similar manner as zoology supersedes botany by the 
introduction of agencies of conscious life, as botany supersedes 
mineralogy by agencies and laws of life and generation, and as 
mineralogy with chemistry supersedes mechanical nature by intrin- 
sic motives of efformation. 
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Scouncs, or Sciexce.—If we will study man, we must study him 
in his specific peculiarity, progressive intellectuality. Bat it is 
not man alone that we thus study, for being men ourselves, we con- 
ceive of all other things in the mode of human beings. In this 
respect, anthropology is at once the fountain-head, the rounding 
and mother-brine of all science whatever. 

Mopks oF Conception ox Conscicusness.—We conceive of all 
things by means of our é¢npressibility and intedlectuality, and we 
act on it by our we//; all of which are various modes of conscious- 
ness. 

1. Sexsvousness.—We claim sensuous consciousness—e. g., 
sensation, olfaction, taste, sound-sensation, light-sensation. Each 
has its subdivisions of innumerable varieties and transitions. They 
combine cooperatively under the superintendence of judgment, and 
it is thus they constitute the senses, or sensuousity. 

2. Inretiicence.—Such is sensuous consciousness. We have 
also an znéed/ectual or reasoning consciousness, consisting in the 
exercise and consciousness of thought. We have already said that 
by its instrumentality—as judgment—the senses are framed out of 
the sensations. 

3. Sentiment.—We have sentzment or sentimentous conscious- 
ness, such as desire, satisfaction, grief, mortification, love, elation, 
depression, etc. 

4. Witu.—With the fourth, namely executive consciousness or 
will, it constitutes character. 

The various modes or forms of conception, that are fundamen- 
tally active in our SELF, are called ‘* categories.”” 

CuHaracTek or ConcerTion.—Conceiving or understanding is 
like unto a process of measurement. It is judging of the concrete 
material by means of more fundamental conceptions. To know 
what those fundamental forms in which we feel and think, etc. are, 
would be the key for all knowledge. As we find ourselves placed 
in creation, we derive every insight, as even self-consciousness, by 
means of sensuous consciousness and intellect operating on it. 
This we call sensuous experience. There is another kind of pas- 
sive experiences, namely, sentiments—the various results of cogi- 
tation within sentiment. 

Passive on Receptive Conscrousness.—Both the sensations 
and sentiments are passive or receptive, and their common name 


is feeling. 
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Active ConscrousnEss.—Thought, logic or conclusiveness, at- 
tention, desire, will—or active consciousness— all are matters of 
spiritual experience, and so is passive consciousness or feeling. 
Our mind is perceptive and active. 

Process or Waxine Conscrovs.—Its perceptions stir it into its 
activities, such as thought and will. As to sensuous perceptions, 
the physical world is furn‘shing the occasion. The quality is 
constituted within our consciousness. For hght-sensation, the 
physical agent of that name is not required: pressure or lesion, 
chemic or galvanic excitement of the nerve, also furnish an occa- 
sion for the optic nerve to excite light, for the acoustic to excite 
sound, for others taste and touch. The nerve may be extirpated, 
and the lesion of the contiguous brain still affords the conscious- 
ness of light. When a name was given to the thing, its normal 
agent being unknown, of course, if anything at all, it implied the 
sensation and its occasion, most of its relations, of course, re- 
ferring to its normal physical stimulant, the name was by transfer 
applied to the ray, ete. For the sake of argument and clearness, 
however, the practice to confuse the accidental uccasion with the 
independent quadety of the effect within our consciousness, must 
be discarded. 

Tue OcCASION DIFFERENT FROM THE PHENOMENON.—Two differ- 
ent names must be assumed, as e. g., olfaction and odor. We 
know the former by sensation. What the latter, namely, the effi- 
cient occasion, is, science has not yet elicited. What is proved of 
the hammer is by no means conclusive of the nail or the drift of 
either, and it is this lack of discriminative and consistent appella- 
tion thet leads to the most important fallacies, the slippery retreat 
of vagrant materialism. 

Tue Ovurwarp Wor_tp —Feelings, sensations, are effects. For 
sentiment we aver the causes within our own consciousness. By 
our consciousness we recognise sensuous sensation not only to be 
an effect, but rational consciousness, unable to assign it a cause 
within the realms of the mind, by a law of its own concludes on 
world of cases independent of our own mind, and thus we form 
the idea of the external or objective world, in contradistinction to 
the subjective, or that of our conscious being, constituted and ac- 
tivated laws of conception, thought, morals, sensuousness, will— 
laws different from those we observe in the physical or outward 
world. 
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SENSUOUSNESS QUALIFIED WITHIN OUR SELF.—That the quality of 
sensuous consciousness is inherent to our own soul, and not to 
some accidental, or appointed, external occasion for its manifesta- 
tions is also shown by the facts: that we are direcctly conscious 
of it; that in a dreaming state a consciousness of the same quali- 
ty, and often more indelibly impressive, stands before the mind; 
that we can reproduce it in recollection ; moreover, by the figura- 
tive application of sensuous ideas, as bitter, caustic, mild, light, 
etc., to sentiments and ideas, which parallels would be impossible 
and unintelligible, if they were not similarly constituted. Some- 
times they can be reproduced—in the wake-state—by vivid recol- 
lection—an exertion of mind. 

ALL CONCEPTION CONSTITUTED WITHIN THE Minp.—Thus all and 
everything is felt and conceived by dint of, and within our inherent 
capacities of consciousness. For our sensations as well as our 
conclusions are qualified within our spiritual essence. 

Conclusion from sensations leads us to the knowledge of a world 
independent of our consciousness——an ‘‘outward”’ world. Sensations 
supply the subject for ideas and both excite our sentiment, under- 
standing and will, which again reflect their energies back on the 
others. 

Tue Caaracter oF ScteNcEIs COLLECTIVE UNDERSTANDING.—All 
understanding forms part of a science. The only difference is: that 
science strives to be complete or systematical, while understanding 
may be desultory. Science 1s the sarvey and judgment of 
phenomena under collective points cf view. Its material is de- 
rived from caswalities, that occur and call the intelligent mind in- 
to action. From the recognition and analysis of the concrete or 
casual, science draws its substance. 

ScIENCE Is NATURALLY INCOMPLETE, BUT PROGRESSIVE.—In this 
respect, science is always incomplete, until perhaps one day all is 
known, felt, conceived, and only one science, one all comprehen- 
sive idea exists. Meanwhile sciences remain more or less isolated 
and certainly all incomplete. Even so with mathematics: they drew 
their motive for proof, analysis, &c., from concrete cases where 
the question arose, and there are many questions pending and new 
ones arise. The reason why we cannot foretell the extent of a 
science, nor build it up from a primary starting-point, is: that we 
cannot surmise the casualities nor survey the daws of inéellect; and 
science is a result of intellect. 
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Tworotp Sourcks or Expgrrencs.—Science derives its casual- 
ities or concretes from two different sources: from sensuous experi- 
ence and from intellectual experience. That there is d/ue, is no 
result of intellect, but of sensuous experience. What /hougats, will, 
allention are, are matters of spiritual experience. Of the former, 
the occasions are in the outward world, of the latter in the inward 
or conscious world, while the conceptions of both are in the con- 
scious world. 

Scrence, A Function or THe Mixp.—Thus we see science is 
operated within the humanmind. Itis but natural that eminent men 
of science could not succeed to classi/y—i. e. qualify—sciences, 
while they sought its character outwardly. To classify from the 
nature of its objects, while we only know part of their phenomena, 
is an impossibility. Science exists within the mind, and is condi- 
tioned by the forms or capacities thereof, whatever be the casual- 
ities that supply its material. 

A Scag or CATEGORIES FURNISHES A ScaLe or Scrences —Ca- 
sualities lead to ideas, ideas to sentiments, sentiments to deeds, 
and after this scheme there may be formed four corresponding 
heads of sciences, each having its own peculiar casualities, by draw- 
ing on the foregoing and proceeding into the following. The first 
casualities are those of sensuous experience, which hence indirectly 
supply all the rest. 

1. Sciences of sensuous casualities: Natura! Sciences and His- 
tory. 

2. Sciences of reflective casualities : Categories, Logic, Mathe- 
matics. 

3. Sciences of sentimentous casualities: Morals, Metaphysics, 
Literary sciences. 

4. Sciences of executive casualities: Arts, agriculture, callings, 
professions. 

The first are based on consciousness, the second on reason, 
the third on senézznent, the fourthon will. All together—the ap- 
plication of sensuousness to reason, of reason to sentiment or con- 
viction, and of conviction to deed—constitute philusuphy, which 
is judgment, and it, as @ category, is the manifestation of the 


progressive spirit, 
QUICKENING, OR ASSIMILATION INTO Lire.—The deeds are the 
living convictions, convictions are the living thoughts, or thoughts 
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translated into life, thoughts are the sensations quickened into vital 
process. 

INDIVIDUALITY AND PERSONALITIES OF THE Minp.—Thus we see 
where manifest life is inmost and intensest: in executive conscious- 
ness or the energy of will. Will, indeed, is only one at a time, 
is an individual. Sentiments are various, often warring with each 
other. There is an unisonous essence that makes one individual 
human total of all—one person. The same with thought: thoughts 
may be at variance, there is a power decides and makes one human 
whole of them. Our intellect-person and our sentiment-person are 
but too of-en at variance with each other, as any one can testify with- 
in himself. Both challenge the UNDERSTANDING sprRiT by their 
dissenting desires. Sensuousness also challenges it by its desires. 
Thus each of these three external spheres form a human whole, or 
person — each constituted such by the fundamental one individual 
spirit. There may be many desires, but there is only one will, like 
the spirit whose messenger it is. Will is whole by itself. As deed 
it issues in one-man-power, charged with the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of that power. 

Pian or Exrosition.—The first fund of casualities, that tend to 
excite the conscious mind to activity, being supplied by sensuous 
experience, we think it most consistent and practical to enter on 
the exposition of the sensuous capacities, their organs and connec- 
tions, leading usin the more profound categories—of intellect, sen- 
timent and will—and supplying the material to draw conclusions 
on the character of our inmost vital self, accessible only through 
the manifestations of its energies, so far as we can establish them 
by the analysis of experience. We can thus effectually circum- 
scribe the region whence man draws the occasions for bringing in- 
to relief his own inherent energies, and thus cbtain a clue to trace 
and qualify them inductively, commencing where he commeuces, 
tending whither he tendeth. 
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Agticie III. 


Vestiges of the Aborigines: 
ls Observed in their existing Monuments and Relics. 





BY EDWARD P. HALL. 

Ours, in the planetary system, is but a small globe ; yet its inhab- 
itants are not fully acquainted with its surface, and not half acquainted 
with its history. There is a Welsh tradition of a visit tothe Western 
continent ; indeed, there are several accounts, which although wear- 
ing something of the appearance of probability, are not sufficiently 
clear to be related in history. I would not, therefore, think of ventu- 
ring upon the obscure question of original population—that we know 
nothing about. 

The recent discoveries in Central America of a people of long by- 
gone civilization—so long that their exists not even a tradition of them 
—must, however, awaken the attention of the curious thinker. They 
must induce him to look with renewed interest upon the numerous 
monumental remains of aboriginal races, scatered far and wide over 
almost every portion of our own Mississippi Valley. 

In the fall of 1854, while on a tour of recreation through the lower 
and middle sections of Illinois. I enjoyed a fine opportunity for exem- 
ining minutely many of these Indian mounds and fortifications, as they 
there aboundsin vast numbers, sometimes lying in a connected range, 
for miles along an elevated prairie-ground. Impelied by natural cu- 
riosity, as well as the kindred desire for historical investigation, I 
spent many weeks among these repositories of the dead, exhuming 
with the spade, bones, arrow-heads, pipes, house-hold articles, and 
even a few rough fragments of sen)pture. 

I found but few spots, however, which seemed to bear so exact and 
complete a resemblance to remains of ancient fortifications, as may be 
found in other portions of our country. But among these there is one 
which is particularly worthy of uwviice, and cannot be uninteresting to 
the Antiquary. The one to which L[ allude is situated in Pike county, 
about twelve miles to the south-east of Pittsfield. It is in sight of the 
Illinois river, and over-looking seven small and beautiful lakes on the 
west. I do not know that this work has been fully described hereto- 
tofore ; as I have not seen a description of it, and as, probably, it may 
not be uninteresting to the reader, I will attempt a short account of 


its general outline. 

The land immediately surrounding it is broken and uneven; rising 
rather abruptly from the level of a prairie full thirty miles in width. 
Like all the neighboring country, it is thickly covered with native 
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grass, without trees or bushes. In the midst of what might appear an 
extensive amphitheatre, formed by circling hills, and about a half-mile 
each way from the main level country, these remains are visible. They 
consist principally of a large mound of an oblong shape, elevated about 
twenty feet high from its base, flat on the top, and covering two or 
three wcres of ground, partly surrounded by a ditch. Its length ex- 
tends from east to west. On its top, are six other mounds, situated 
in a stvaight line along the brow. Of these, the largest is on the west 
end, measuring twenty-five feet above the top of the main mound. 
This upper mound is likewise flat on the top, and covers about one- 
fourth of an acre. The side of it next the ditch continues down in the 
regular slope of the main mound, a distance of 45 or 50 feet. From 
its top there is an excellent prospect of the whole remains as well as 
the surrounding slopes. On the east end there is a similar mound, 
though not so extensive, ond not more than twelve or fifteen feet 
higher than those on the south side. The former being eight or ten 
feet high, and but a few yards apart, while the latter are not more 
than five or six feet high, and are twenty-five or thirty-yards apart. 
Besides these, there are apparently several other small ones, situated 
along the brow of the principal mound, 

The side of the main mound, as well as of the two largest super- 
mounds, are steep almost to abruptness. The work doos not present 
a full and regular circumference, but is indented, and projects, some- 
what similar to the salient angles of modern fortifications, The re- 
mins of three avenues into the area of the work, are easily to be 
seen. Of these, two are upon the north side, one of which appears to 
have been an open way; the other is the largest of all, and has evi- 
dently been a subterranean or covered passage, and enters the work 
about one-third the distance from the brow to the centre. It passes 
up between the two mounds, on that side. The other avenue is on 
the south side, and appears, likewise, to have been a covered avenue. 

At each end, distant twenty or twenty-five feet from the base of the 
main mound, are two small mounds, or banks of clay eight or ten feet 
high, standing so as to form corner-points to the entire work. The 
space between these and the base of the large mound at each end, is 
that which is occupied by the principal remains of the ditches, and is 
generally covered with water. These ditches have evidently been 
formed by taking away the dirt to cons‘ruct the large mounds on the 
ends of the main mound; and the corner mounds appear to be spots 
untouched, rather than elevated by much labor. There are traces all 
around the base of the work of dirt being taken away, probably to 
build the smaller mounds or turrets, 

Since the first settlement of the country by the whites,this work, it 
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is said, has not been materially changed, as no effort to cultivate the 
place was ever made. So distinct are its original features, I thought 
I could see traces of large roads, leading out of the hills in various di- 
rections, from the common centre. Yet as there are few trees of any 
size growirg here, nothing is left to indicate how Jong they have been 
out of use. Skulls and other human bones have frequently been dis- 
covered two or three lundred yards from the work, disinterred by the 
washing and caving of a ravine. They may also be found nearly 
every where in the vicinity, by digging a few feet beneath the sur- 
face. 

This work has, in all probability, been constructed at great expense 
of human labor. Doubtless, the site was originally an elevated knob, 
the top of which was levelled, in order to form the area on the sur- 
face of the principal mound. Great quantities of dirt being taken 
from the sides all around, and carried on top to assist in forming the 
smaller mound, has produced the steep ascent all around, and given to 
the whole a formidable aspect. 

The purpose for which this work was constructed, admi's of some 
speculation. By a slight stretch of imagination, we may consider it a 
temple of the Sun, and that it was erected by the ancient race of Mex- 
icans, whose jurisdiction is said to have extended almost as far north 
as this spot. Various other speculations might be indulged in; but I 
think the most probable is, that here stood a military fortification, con- 
structed by the Mexicans as an outpost in this distant province. As 
a fortification, it has probably been of the grandest order, and, if well 
garrisoned, must have proved impregnable, not only to Indian, but 
also to European warfare. Very probably it was occupied at the 
time the Mexican government was overturned by the Spaniards under 
Cortes; after which, it may have been deserted and neglected. The 
large mounds on each end of the work are very steep, and probably 
were places of last resort, in case the main work should be carried ; 
or were intended to serve as eminences for prospect, as well as the 
residences of superior officers. The smaller ones were, doubtless, 
built as turrets of detence, especially those situated on each side of 
the great avenue. The ditches at the end may have been much deeper 
and may have extended further around them than at present, The 
indentations and projections are additional evidences that it has been a 
fortification, and that it was built by a people well acquainted with 
defensive warfare. Another evidence of its military nature is its sit- 
uation on an elevated spot, having a declination in every direction for 
several hundred yards. Hence, the approach being ascending, cap- 
ture must have been difficult. Indeed, if manned and armed with a 
degree of art at all corresponding with that displayed in its construc- 
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tion, it could scarcely have been taken, except by stratagem, treachery, 
or siege. 

It does not appear quite probable that this wes the former site of a 
temple. It is not likely that such an edifice would have been in the 
form of a mound, and furnished with such a variety of means for de- 
fence. If there was anything like a wall of either brick or stone, no 
traces of it can now be discovered. Indeed, stone is an article which 
is rerely to be found in this vicinity. 

A gentlemen of my acquaintance has made an extraordinary collec- 
tion of curiosities, dug from a mound something similar to the one just 
described, and situated in Northern Arkansas. These consist, mainly, 
of a vast number of pipes for smoking, of strange shapes, and carved 
with curious images. The bow] generally represents some animal, 
sometimes a human face. The animals are carved in a very remark- 
able manner; the physiognomy of the species is generally happily 
seized, as is the case in some Egyptian and Japanese sculptures. The 
countenance of an animal, it is well known, is much more easily cop- 
ied than that of aman. These Indian artists succeeded admirably in 
reproducing the character of quadrupeds, and birds, in an avtion con- 
formable to their habits ; a falcon is tearing his prey; an otter seizes 
a fish with great reality of attitude and expression; the falcon appears 
really to tear, and the otter really to bite. The heron, * with its long 
beak looking like a handle to his long neck,” has been as naturally 
and faithfully portrayed by the unknown sculptor, as by the great 
poet La Fontaine. The joints of his long legs, the scales and gills of 
the fish he has seized, are finished with extreme nicety; and it is the same 
with the reptiles, with the form of a head of a rattlesnake, and the rough- 
ness on the back of atoad. Itis actually an American menagerie contain- 
ing the squirrel, the tortoise, the eagle, &c., &c. This is not a fan- 
tastic sculpture, like that of the Mexicans, nor rude, like the shape- 
less designs of the Red Skins; it is a different and superior art, 
following nature closely, with a skill capable of representing without 
disfiguring her. There are also men’s heads of remarkable work- 
manship; one of them having a perfect iudividual character, repre- 
sents a chief, whose face is tatoed; another is a well executed death’s 
head. A man on all fours, shedding tears. is probably an enemy, thus 
transfigured in order that his conqueror might have the pleasure of 
smoking over the image of his person, in sign of triumph. 

This great numher of pipes, proves that the custom of smoking may 
be traced in this country like the monuments in which they are con- 
tained, toat least a thousand years back, The surprise that might be 
created by the abundance of these pipes disappears when we remem- 
ber that the act of smoking was a religious ceremony among the na- 
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tions of North America, and that it still forms with many of the 
remainiug tribes, the most essential portion of the ceremonial, in as- 
semblies where treaties are either discussed or ratified. Many proofs 
have been collected by various men of historical research, to show the 
religious tendency of this act, and that to burn it was a homage paid 
to the Divinity. However this may appear, tobacco was an incense, 
There are still races in the south-western portion of the continent who 
ascend a hillock, at the rising of the sun, to puff a mouthful of smoke 
towards the zenith, and in the direction of the four cardinal points. 
Other tribes say they have received tobacco, as they did maize, by a 
messenger from the Great Spirit, to whom they offer the smoke of 
their pipes ; and this ceremony preceeds all others. 


A singular tradition exists among the savages who dwell between 
the Upper Mississippi and the Upper Missouri. There is found in 
the hills of the prairies a red stone, which serves for the making of 
pipes. All the neighboring tribes repair thither in time of war, as 
well as in time of peace; for, say they, the Great Spirit watches over 
that spot, and the battle-club or the scalping knife never strikes an 
enemy there. Some of the Sioux (ef whom Cooper has wriiten so 
voluminously and well) relate, that the Great Spirit one day sent forth 
his messengers to convoke all the tribes in the red-stone quarry; he 
took a piece of this stone, made a pipe of it, smoked it over the as- 
sembled multitude of Indians, and told them that though they were at 
war with each other, they must always be at peace on that spot ; that 
it belonged in common to them all, and that all were to fabricate their 
pipes with that stone. Huving spoken thus, an enormous column of 
smoke issued from his pipe, rolled over their heads, and he disap- 
peared in the cloud. The rocks were envelloped in a torrent of fire 
so that their surface was melted. Two women seized by the flames, 
fell under two sacred rocks, and no one could carry away any of the 
red-stone without their consent. 


There are several things to remark in this legend. It resembles 
principally a kind of * Truce of God,” such as was established in Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages, to suppress or at least mitigate the end- 
less and bloody wars of the feudal barons, and the vague remembrance 
of some volcanic eruption. But I would only draw the reader’s at- 
tention particularly to (ie religious character attributed to the act of 
smoking, by the sanction of the Divinity himself. It is not, then, at 
all wonderful that pipes are met with in such profusion in some of the 
Southern States, and in the hillocks and rising grounds of Ohio, the 
design of which appears to have been religious as well as funeral. In 
fact a great number of altars are formed among the hillocks, (which I 
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suppose are similar to what the antiquaries of the Old World call fu- 
muli) ; end in some few, human bones. 

In a collection I once saw in one of the Eastern eities, was a skull 
brought from a large hillock, which is formed upon an elevated situa- 
tion, a few miles from Chillicothe, and seems to dominate over the sur- 
rounding country. This was probably the tomb of a celebrated leader 
of these same unknown people, who constructed the fortress before 
described. This skull represents, in the opinion of a nighly scientific 
judge of such matters, the most perfect type of the Indian race. Other 
objects of equal, if not greater interest, may be seen in the same col- 
lection. 

Inthe first place, there are warlike weapons, javelin and lance points 
made of flint stones, as in many other instances. Such things have 
excited the wonder and curiosity of almost every plough-boy in the 
country. But what is most singular about these, is, that some of the 
lance points are of clouded quartz and rock-crystal. Both appear to 
have been formed from a model furnished by nature in the teeth of the 
shark. The hillocks furnish a great number of these teeth, as well as 
of the bear and the alligator; they appear to have been employed to 
make a kind of necklace such as is worn by certain tribes to the pres- 
ent day. A few tools seem to indicate a certain degree of skill in the 
people who used them. The stone spears have been polished with 
sand; a species of wheel which presents a groove on the exterior, ap- 
pears to have received into this groove a wire, perhaps metallic, by 
means of which a wimble might be turned; metallic wires were also 
employ ed in me nding sione objects, that were broken; plates, pierced 
with holes, the interior of which continued to grow wider from one 
side to the other, perhaps served as wine-drawers, Some earthen- 
ware vessels of various and frequently graceful forms, a few present- 
ing on their surface festoons and ornaments, are, as well as the pipes, 
very superior to anything of this kind fabricated by the indigenous 
races who have since lived in the same regions. Numbers of shells, 
likewise, have been found collected in heaps, as if they had served 
for money. It is well known that such was the practice in India, and 
that the same custom at one time existed among certain wild races of 
this continent. 

Now, the reader will please to observe, that in all these there is 
neither gold or iron. The arms of Homer’s heroes were of bronze, and 
hitherto, very few objects in iron have been discovered in the tombs of 
Egypt. The order of the fabulous ages of humanity, is the historical 
order of the discovery of metals, according to which, the ages have 
been designated. Guld is the first, this metal is met with on the sur- 


face of the earth, or in the beds of rivers. Silver is more deeply hid- 
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den, and the procuring of it is more difficult; thus the Egyptian hier- 


oglyphic, which designates silver, means while gold. The age of 


bronze, or copper, comes alter the age of silver, and then the age 
of iron. They who reared these hillocks had not arrived at that age; 
th y; in pr icular, employed copper, and, in small qu ntities, silver, 
which accompanies copper in many strata. I recollect that I once fan- 
cied that I could recognise in some masses of compoct freestone, a sort 
of anvil, upon which ¢ pper was beaten or struck. This nameless 
peop: common wit several nations of antig \ ppre ched very 
’ é covery of printi sit is belis hey traced de- 
gris in reiy wil é ed w x) le of ] eriz o} f d to 
Immress various ents on the s ; but | can elieve t cer- 
w tubes } hee en \ Sift is prete é nasty om- 
ical observations, These were more pi ly and more simply, nothing 
tubes ! S What Is very enrions regurcs these guities 
n ge Ee ck . —_ part niaea it ass which 
re the ‘ le t ' he exclus { hers here nines ! re 
auartz ary vj oo yiie eay m plates vit proba- 
Ory ve served as rie sore j < . ‘ elieve th eh « 
ects s nsecrate $1 I cks and the alt to 
speci t nd the nes sometime within ‘her e- 
j t ¢ T st pa ticu a? N t ed » the we Ip ol 
t Vinity, 1 1 \ r l } { ct he 

tf 
| altars the lves € scl mes { ! ed. Many of th 
) r r ‘ {ur } these tar bear m I of fire llow 
n this be ex} ned 7 We these t ts erings 2 Were the 
itars burri ( ce thre from lerors, when his 
ink ) people fled re the re birb is races, which 
would hav nnihilited them? It is very certain that these people, 
whoever they were, had modes of sccess and iniimate relation with 
various and very remove parts of this continent. They fabricated or- 


naments in bone or in shells, and set them in copper or silver; they 
had knives made of obsidianus, which is a black stone, er kind of vol- 


eanic glass, taking a fine polish, is very hard, and was used by the 


ancient inhabitants of lexico and Peru; the eyes of animals are fre- 
quently represented by pe rls, Now, the coy per was not likely to 
come from any where else but the shores of lake Superior, the obsid- 
ian from Mexico, and the pearls from the gulf to which that country 
gives its name. 

This collection was the property of a gentleman by the name of 


Davies. and is perfectly unique in its kind, as few of our best muse- 


ums in the United States, perhaps, possess anything belonging to this. 
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I was going to say, I wish we had it in St. Louis; but I correct my- 
self. I love science, but I do not think it right to plunder any partic- 
ular region of the monuments that particularly belong to it. 

The fact of the carve: animals on pipes, brings to my memory a very 
ex'raordinary descrip ion of this kind, given by a historian, of one of 
the siatues destroyed by the Crusaders, when they took Constan\ino- 
ple in 1203, It was an animal in bronze, placed on a stone basis, and 
might have been taken for an ox, but its tail was too small, Like the 


oxen of Egyp', it had not long dewlaps an! the hoofs were not cloven. 


—_— 
~ 
4 


hing within its jaws another animil, whose boly was bris- 
thing with seces, so P inted, thet although bronze, they woul! weund 
those who ventured to touch t] 


ithem. The large animal was supposed 


to be a basilisk, an! the creature it had seize), an aspick. Bat it was 


also thought by some, that the one was an ox from the banks of the 


Nile, and the other a crocodile. The historian tells us he will not un- 
: 


dertake to dvcide between these opinions, bul will be satisfied with 
decliring that they were engaged in a most astonishing conlest, and 


= 


inflicted frigit!ul wounds upon each other ; for, somettmes the stronger 
i 


some imes the weaker, they were, at the same times, conqueror and 


conquered, The animal which many supposed to bea basilisk was all 


I 
swollen from head to foot, and t poisol circ lating throu rh the whole 
b dy, end flowing in all its m bers, gave ilac lor greener than tliat 
of {r wws—. lie C lor of death, It Was Upon its knees, wl h lat 4 ushing 
eyes, and appeared to have lost all s vth and vigor. It might even 

been believed that it had been long de d, had not its hind ie's at 
least still stood firmly under it. The other anim«l which it held in its 
jaws, sti!l wave! its tail a litle, and opened its long mouth under the 
pressure of the te eth which held and stifled it. t appea ed to use its 


utmost streng’h to escape, but could not succeed; for is boly was 
fast between the jaws, and transpierce | by the teeth of its enemy from 
the shoulder and the fore feet to the tail. Thus they ded, he one by 
the other; the combat mutu: 1, the venpeance reciprocal, the victory 
equal, and the death common, 

If our historian was not too fanciful in this description, and if all 
this could probably be expressed in a bronze group of statuary, I think 
it amounted to a national record, in hereogly phic language of the man- 
ner in which the great people who formerly inhabited the western 
continent, were annihilated—by mutual collision and des ruction. In 
all likeliheed it was conveyed to Europe by some eccidental survivor, 
and preserved by the lilerati and historians of Constantinople as an ap- 
propriate memento mori, the ouly vestige left to history from a yawn- 
ing chasm of centuries, where the deeds of mighty nations rest in 


oblivion! 
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ArticLte IV. 


Newspapers; and what to do with them. 


Newspapers are not only vastly voluminous, but have in them an 
endless variety. They are a word world in epitome. Promiscu- 
ous files of newspapers must be reserved for public libraries. It is 
neither practicable, nor desirable, to accumulate them in private 
hands. They can be consulted for sucha variety of purposes, that 
it seems as if the only suitable place, for anything like general col- 
lections, is some exposed situation, where, for all their uses, and 
to all who desire them, they will be accessible. General collections 
of newspapers, as extensive and as complete as can be made, are 
desiderata, the importance of which, itself, might well employ an 
entire article. 

lt would lend attraction to these files, if pains were taken to give 
each distinct series as much uniformity of labelling as practicable 
— if they were arranged on shelves that were not so low, that their 
titles could not be read without great inconvenience from stooping 
over; nor on the other hand, as we have sometimes seen, so high, 
that there would be danger in the attempt to hand them down—if 
at every very brief interval, braces were introduced on the shelv- 
ing, so that when one volume was removed, a dozen others would 
not lose their balance, and fall to one side. It helps greatly, both 
to damage and to confuse the files, when a score of volumes, per- 
haps even 30, have to be straitened up, before one that has been 
consulted, can be restored to its place: if indeed its own proper 
place is not perchance wholly disregarded. An unsightly mass: 
does a great pile of newspaper volumes present, laid flat on the 
floor, and one above another, till by their height the best exertions 
to be rid of their trouble, and to get them fairly out of the way, 
are fully vindicated. They tempt but little, when dirty looking 
and disarranged ; and still less, when added to this adhering dirt, 
and unsubdued confusion, they are thick coated with dust, which 
you cannot fail to contract, perhaps over your whole person, by 
handiing them; and which you are the more certain to contract, if 
the weight of a dozen leaning volumes has to be sustained, before 
the one you wish can be removed, or a well nigh herculean strength 
is required te be applied, before the obstacles arising from its com- 
pressed situation can be overcome. But take these files, and re- 
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parr what is torn, or in any manner defaced, ae the binding ; ; 
give to tne whole an air of unity and neatness, not to say of clean- 
liness ; arrange them in alcoves, it may be, with the sections ap- 
portioned off so small, and the volumes disposed so loosely, as that 
each shal! have full room, and any one may be removed with entire 
ease and convenience. Indicate now, by some permanent arranges 
ment, that thus many volumes of any given file belong to the an- 
ti-Revolutionary period ; that within these limits, in this file, it is 
to be noted, is the period of Washington’s administration ; within 
those limits the period of Jefferson’s administration; and so on. 
Continue this distribution of the volumes under subordinate titles, 
even to those instances in which the papers composing the file, 
were devoted to the formation of certain definite opinions, or the 
building up of given specific organizations. f the files of tem- 
perance papers, these volumes belong to the period when temper- 
ance organizations were confined to the pale of religious societies, 
and when the high sanctions of the church were necessary to give 
importance to their pretensions—these to the period when the bars 
were bgoken down, and the temperance organizations of the church 
became the organizations of the civil ¢ smmunity at large—these to 
the Washin goni an soc iety perio I—and these, the no license and 


Maine law rohibition period. To the files of agricultural papers, 
apply the classifications of grazing, of hemp culture, of grape and 


fruit culture, of agricultural societies, of stock importation, Xe. 


We have thus something attached to our files suited infinitely bet- 
ter than the old name of the newspaper (which is but a solecism) 
to suggest to us some present use which the volumes may sub- 
serve. To these classificacions of the files, under titles, indicative 
of their use, aid a well digested index to the matters contained in 
them, and how changed the appearance! We at once discover that 
we have before us what no money could replace, if these should be 
destroyed. There might appear to be more danger than would be 
real, in hazarding the assertion, that there is not a work, however 
recent or carefully prepared, on all the topics embraced in our 
newspaper columns, that thus arranged and indexed, they would 
not instanily supercede. 

And yet this use of newspapers, in public collections of them, is 
but the ultimate use; a dernier resort. The highest and best, the 
most facile and universal use which is te be made of newspapers, 
a use which all may make, and must, if they would appreciate the 
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advantages of the newspaper era above any former, is before all 
this. The chiefest benefit to be derived from the newspaper, is to 
be had, taken while it is what is implied in its name. Its news are 
most timely, the moment of its issue. Its literature most attractive, 
during its greatest currency. Its beauties are most beautiful, in 
the noontide of their season. It is just as unnatural to separate 
the rose from May, orthe frost from winter, asthe newspaper from 
its befitting time. Like asthe oak, with brawny arms and worried 
shaft, when its compeers have all long since been felled by the 
woodman’s axe: or as the aged patriarch, whose entire generation 
has one by one Jain down to sleep with their fathers; so is the news- 
paper, whose voice sounds but over the graves of those whom it 
once addressed, whose actings are now but a hollow pantomime, 
whose patriotism a torical fact, whose hopes and fears, things 
that once were. It has no cotemporery. The voices of nature, 


the mourtains, the battle-fields, the rivers, and the plains, are all 


that remainto give meaning to their words, or an insight into their 
associations. Villages have since grown up into cities, and cities 
have become depopulated wastes. A brick from old Jamestown is 
examined 4 pquis eye; and the era of its establishment 
in an ag 5 rhtened, would have alreedy become fabulous. 
We are not una sed that there are those who would discuss 
tl Xp f newspaper It is needless. The que n is 
settled. The wide diffusion of knowledge Cetermines a form of 
literature suited to that diffusion. The free prerogative of auther- 
ship, in any form in which thought may be expressed, demands for 


al! a mode for the free utterance of thought. ihe ight cannot be 


collected at ore focal point, which God has designed for universal 
liffusion It is the privilege of all who have eyes to behold its 
tints, and who have taste and genius to represent its beauties and 
reflect its colors. There may be evils in the ends to waich the 
newspaper is perverted, or defects in the spirit in which it is con- 
ducted: but whenever our folio literature shall be done away, it will 
be found to have been done away, not by arguments against zt, 
but by arrangements, combining in them elements of good, for the 


mind and the heart, for society and its institutions, greater than 


are combined in the periodical press. All experiments to this end 
have heretofore failed: and till society shall be more perfect in its 
organization, and more unifoamly elevated to a superior level, we 
expect them to fail, and ¢hen we expect them to fail, perhaps for- 
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ever. For free institutions, an educated people, and an age of 
progress, we can conceive of nothing superior to the newspaper. 

Individual intelligence is not only almost inseparable from a use 
of newspapers, but is more or less dependent upon the sort of use 
that is made of them. They are pictures that refresh the mental 
eye, and gladden the heart: but they are passing scenes, from 
which, if we would derive more than temporary benefit, it is indis- 
pensible that we should make our nvfes. Every one reads, who 
reads at all as he should, with a design in view: and this design, 
in a large majority of instances, is apt to be one peculiar to him- 
self. There is a universality of character in newspapers, owing to 
their being ambrotypes to the mind, of the great world that is with- 
out that causes them to yield to every one who will seek a fruit 
which is according to his taste. 

The first thing, then, to be done, is to determine the purpose 
for which you consult the newspaper. We might say, study; for 
it is a great folly to do so much reading, and not cause it in some 
way to inure to the benefit of our intelligence; and there can be but 
littie intelligence, if our reading is not confirmed by reflection. 
And herein it is that business has so manifestly the advantage. 
For interest that leads to a continual revolving in the mind of the 
concerns of life, seizes upon its important colum, and appropriates 
its information in a thoroughly digested and most methodical use, 
It is not the design of newspapers, in furnishing matter fur ad/, to 
promote mental dissipation, and thus weaken that mind which it 
should rather feed, and for its own good strenghten. There are 
expectations we indulge, when we take up a newspaper. Let us 
pursue them definitely. And if there be increasing topics of inters 
est that shall claim our attention, let it but serve to widen the field 
of our inquiries, not to deprive the mind of its greatest excellence 
—a just equilibrium. 

A vast variedy of topics are presented in the newspaper for our 
consideration. Itis their very freshness, and the unexpectedness 
of the meeting with them, that gives to the sheet its charm. In 
this repository may be stored away, in kindred columns, our most 
fugitive thoughts, or our most profound reflections. Fur what- 
ever, in the haste or in the brevity, or in the crudeness, as yet, or 
even in the importance of our mental labors, we can think of no 
suitable place anywhere else, there is a place in the newspaper. 
And in these vast collections, of consequence, the miner may hap- 
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pen upon some precious ‘‘lead.’’ In this imperfect state of our 
nature, everything is struggling upward. All are seeking for higher 
utterances. | Happy is he, therefore, who trusts more to his ap- 
preciative instincts, than to the labels and sign-boards, which, not 
without their measure of ignorance and of partiality, have been 
placed along the ways of knowledge. The newspaper is the tele- 
graphie office for every new announcement, recent discovery, im- 
portant thought, or promising intimation. As such it is used. 
And amid such acquisitions, therefore, as shall be continually flow- 
ing in, the mind needs the aid of those appliances which accompany 
in substance, if not in form, all well regulated inquiry. If the 
laws of association do not enable us, in some remarkable manner, 
to store away what we acquire in our reading, we should submit 
ourselves to the use of some such help as the index rerum, building 
up our columns, and beautifying our book with valued thoughts, 
as the rich their abodes with costly furniture. 

The mind that reflects is a part of that Universe which it con- 
templates. The word picture contains a picture also of itself, of 
all its brotherhood, and of all the arts and contrivances by which 
it is produced. What has been extracted for the newspaper, there- 
fore, from magazines and al! other publications, that are, in form, 
of a smaller size, and which are consequently more convenient for 
consultation than the unwieldy folio, may be separated off to it- 
se/f, and referred to its original sources, and thus newspaperdom 
be rid of much of its cumbrous bulk. 

With due precaution we may discharge ourselves of much of the 
inconvenience that would attend the examining of heavy files. 
Still, however, there must remain in them many original articles, 
for want of reference to which the author is imperatively hindered 
in his work, the artist in his toils, the antiquarian in his research, 
the historian in a pending delineation of facts. These articles ap- 
peared at first and alone in the newspaper. The very fact of their 
being of a specific character, or of local interest, had determined 
them to this disposition. Ourselves driven about on the stormy 
sea of life, subject to its numberless vicissitudes and mischances, 
this product of the mind has been bottled up, and cast forth upon 
the wave, or even the little wavelet, that perchance some kind wind 
or favoring current may waft it to a propitious haven. Who knows 
what may become of the treasure, or when it may be brought to 
light from those mysterious retreats to which an inexplicable Pro- 
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vidence sometimes consigns things. These gleams of the sunlight 
that is in the inner man, these radiant flashes of the awakened in- 
tellect, these impromptu effusions of the soul, these exactions from 
nature of her own living and free impulses, are there any glories 
of the newspaper press that are greater or more exalted than these? 
Let us then reach out a discriminating, yet appreciating hand for 
every real perennial blossom of the heart, every gem that is borne 
up from the depths of the great ocean of thought. Let each and 
every one, according to the sympathies that ‘‘are a law unto’’ him- 
self, arrange his own collected joys, and beautify and adorn his 
own well-ordered palace of Thought. 

Nor would we seem indifferent as to the s/y/e in which this index 
should be gotten up. Every lover of books, loves, if he may in- 
dulge it, taste in his books. However immethodical the mind, it 
comes to love neatness and order (when prepared to its hand,) as 
being conducive to its well being, just as it leves cleanliness as 
conducive to health of body, or neatness to gentility of person. We 
would have a neat Volume; for whatever is worth the doing, is sure- 
ly worth the cost of its being done. liow many hours of pleasant 
toil, that might be honored with lasting reminiscence, are ruthlessly 
thrown away, just for the want of a little expenditure. Not so the 
business man, the binding of whose volumes is nowhere excelled. 
His are to serve a purpose and then be thrown aside. To ours, 
age but adds increasing value with increasing years. 

To derive the full benefit of these undertakings, the name and 
the date of the newspaper should precede the extract inserted from 
it. This at once decides its locality, and furnishes us, in perpe- 
tuum, with a clue to its literary history. 

A two-fold classification of the labor thus performed, under an 
index to the newspapers extracted from, with their dates indicated, 
and an alphabetical index of ali the subjects included by them, 
would complete the outlines of the plan we proposed to sketch. It 
is presupposed in the views advanced, that we make no pretensions 
to preserve promiscuous files, and therefore a plea is set up for the 
continuation of certain portions of them. The method suggested, 
however, will require, in addition, that some papers should be re- 
tained, whole—( and therefore folio volumes, ) as it often happens 
that an article is partly on two sides of a leaf, in such a manner 
as to forbid is being transferred to a book. Very valuable folio 
volumes, with the articles marked, (so that they may at once be 
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distinguished, ) and the names of the papers, and the eubjects of 
the articles en account of which they are preserved, indexed, would 
thus be formed. 

To every plan for the accomp'ishment of a given object, the ap- 
plication of general rules is implied. Newspapers are like “dis- 
solving views.”’ ‘The benefit to be derived from them in full, is to 
be derived now. Carpe diem. Sieze the opportunity. The next 
moment will be tou late. Another paper will demand your thought. 
Ly another scene it will represent the world, and to us, the new 
light in which our interests are concerned. 

I: often happens, in the process of thinking, that from the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which, for the moment, we are placed, 
a particular subject, or a by the way train of ideas, Or a new sug- 


restion, shall in an unusual degree impress our minds. In this way 


, 


an extra may ive a force, atthe time of Our haniny it, that we 
may & ) iiterwaras lu.ly to appreciate, It is to be reyret- 
ted that we should ever surrender to these losses. We should at 
least earnestly endeavor to maintain the pround 5 and, if net i be, 
even by art 1] means. Notes—notes of life, of all its ineidenta, 
of all its as i is-—these are a Vade mecum almost insur ng 
ready and rij irship. If we do not make notes, that shall 
help to keep our trains of thouglt from sliding out of place, yet 
let us hold ont ti we have selected, but forgotten for what 
reason. L ! ourselves to the task of making the sight 
of it, bring to our1 ‘tion the reason of our selecting it. More- 
over, if W troy Particie, it may afterwards occur to us, to 
Sur reyrect, that we 14 an important reason for having selected it. 

A | formed rding to the plan we have sketched, is an 
edition to ¢ ry it t concerned, of that part of the hewepaper to 
to which it has reference: with this differen e, that as far as its 
to are unacr nsideration, the vaiue of the book is greatly ene 
ba ed ahur that of the m wepaper. Ir is an unspeakable labor 
to pore over immense voiumes for that which we know to be there, 
but have nor ection, or only a musguiding recoilection, as to 


where. How much greater the labor, if possible, when we have no 
knowledge whether or not the volumes contain what we should wish 
to learn, while yet it is our duty, if they do not, to be assured that 
such is the case. ‘*I can’t help it,’ is a peor substitute for the 
omission, when the economics of ail our social, educational and 
political interests are involved. And yet, we are in doubt in this 
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dilemma, of which to make choice, an insufficient authority, in a 
volume that is offered, or an impossible task in the investigations 
to be had. The volume must have a growth; or it will happen, as 
it sometimes indeed does happen, thatthe general intelligence con- 
ferred upon the masses by the press, shall elevate its readers above 
the authorities that neglect it. <A treatise, or consecutive discus- 
sion of a subject, derives no additional! force from arrogating to it- 
self the dignity of a specific title and separate binding. Thought, 


in our day, is democratic. g °° . 


AnTicLe Y. 
Biographical Sketch of Dr. Kane. 


BY DK, WM ALDIR. 


Wh nu man's ] 18 herote, nd hi name has passed info history, 
th ! is to know re lly, dntimetels The grave and 
R roniele ) yr over his beginnit presents him al ly 
1 v 4 ure uss ‘ ! er { aot mon carne rue 
! ‘ thet emuation vsakened 3 ‘ eer { k how he 
x“ j ! y « Lcellonce piu ‘ silyv 4 ! lee. 
lie ‘ it ele 1 Si * out 
‘ eas i ch 4 every u the iftlment of his 
ow le ' IT me i exce}—what w in fin t 
} ere ’ eiop men ore ui t some a wve 
pie ‘ mel ‘ ( ft tiirtust 1 ! n.’ Hlow cure his 
VW \ Is it wither ch ) 1 \ t me Hy 
tory p oke with such « ( s se: Biography sewers 
then 

Doctor Elisha Kent Kane is not ouive thirty-four years old, yet be 
hes done more (han cireumnevig: te the globes he has visited nnd \ra- 
versed India, Africa, Ei rope south Anerica, the islonds of the Paci- 
fic id twice pene'rated the Arete region to the highest latitude at- 
tained by civilized man. H as encountercd ihe extremest perils of 
6 id land, in every climate of the globe; he has discharged in turn 
the severest duties of the soldier ond the seaman; attached to the Uni- 


ted States navy as a surgeon, he ts, neverthel 
in the coast survey of the tropical ocean, and in a month or two we 


frigid zone; and all the while that his person 


ess, engaged at one time 


find him exploving the 
al « xXperiences had the character of romantic odventure, he was push 
ing them in the spirit of scien ifie and philonthrepice enterprise, 

As a boy, his instine'ive bent impelled him to the indulgence and 
enjoyment of such adventures as were best fitted tu train him for the 
work before him. His collegiate studies suffered some postponement 
while his physical quabties pressed for their necessary training and 
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discipline. It was almost in the spirit of tru: incy that he explored the 
Blue mountains of Virginia, as a student of geology, under the guid- 
ance of Professor Rodgers, and cultivated at once his hardihood of vital 
energy and those elements of natural science which were to qualify 
him tor his after services in the field of physical geography. But in 
due time he returned to the pursuit of literature, and achieved the 
usual honors, as we!l as though his college studies had suffered no di- 
version—his muscles and nerves were educated, and his brain lost 
nothing by the incireciness of its deve lopment, but was rather corrob- 
orated for all the uses which it has served since. He graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania—first, in its collegiate, and afterwards 


in its mediea! d portment His special re lishes in study ind ested his 
n rift: chemistry and surg my : s a science in its mos! in- 
t converse with substance, and the remedial art in its most heroic 
{ n. He went o from his “Allan 1 Mater a go xl classi l sc ar, 
ag chemis!, mineralogist, astronomer, and surgeon. But he lacked 
or th ht he lacked, robustness of frame and soundness health. 
H iied an appoin'ment in the navy, and upon his admission, de- 
m ed etive s vice, He was app inted upon the dipk matic staff 
aS surgeon to the first American Embassy o Chi : This posi ion gave 
pportunity to explore the Phillipine Islands, which he eflected 
Ina ‘ i ry. He wa e first man who descended in the crater 
el: lowered more thon a hundred feet by a bamboo rope from 
1 er ing cliff. and clambering down some seven hundred more 
throug! the seorice, he made a topographical sketch of the interior of 
is J tv | he le ( a hottle Or & lp! uroUs a d from the \ ry 
n lal gh he was drawn up almost senseless, 
he brought with him his portrait of this hideous cavern, and the spe- 
Imens hich 1 aed, 

Before he returned from this trip, he had ascended the Himaleyas, 
and wulated Greece fo he had visited Ceylon, th U per Nile 
a i the my iogic region ol Egyp ; traversing the route nd mae 
kit 4 ! q i in ce of the lear ied Leps us, who was then pr psecul- 
ting his archaological researches. 

At home agiin, when the Mexican war broke out, he asked to be 
removed from tie Philadelphia Navy Yard to the field of a more con- 
genial service: bu he g vernment sent him to the coast of Africa. 
Here he visited the Slave factories, from Cape Mount to the river 
Bonny, and through the infamous Da Seuza, got access to the baracoons 


of Dihom y, and contracted, besides, the Coast fever, from the effects 
of which he has never e tlirely recov red. 

From Africa he re‘urned before the close of the Mexican war, and 
believing that his constitution was broken, and his health rapidiy going, 
he called upon President Polk, and demanded an opportunity for ser- 
vio -e that m ght crows t the little remnant of life with achievemen's in 
keeping with his ambition; the President just then embarrassed by 


temporary non-interecourse with General Scott, charged the Doc ie 
with d ‘spatches to the General, of great moment and urgency. which 
must be carried through a region occupied by the enemy. This em- 
bassy was marked by an adventure so romantic, and so illustrative of 
the charaeter of the man, that we are tempted to detail it. 
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On his way to the Gulf he secured a horse in Kentucky, such as a 
knight-errant would have chosen for the companion and sharer of his 
adventures. Landed at Vera Cruz, he asked for an escort to convey 
him to the capital, but the officer in command had no troopers to spare 
—he must wait, or he must accept, instead, a band of Ruffian Mexi- 
cans, called the Spy Company, who had taken to the business of trea- 
son and trickery for a livelihood. He accepted them and went for- 
ward, Near Puebla his troop encountered a body of Mexicans 
escorting a number of distinguished officers to Oriz: ba, among whom 
were Major General Gaona, Governor of Puebla; his son Maximilian 
and Gen Torejon, who commanded the brilliant charge of horse at Bu- 
ena Vista. ‘The surprise was mutual, but the Spy Company had the 
advantage of the ground, At the first instant of the discovery, and 
before the rascals fully comprehenced their involvement, the Doctor 
shouted in Spanish, “Bravo! the capital adventure, Colonel, form your 
line for the charge!” And down they went upon the enemy; Kane 
and his gallant Kentucky charger ahead. Understanding the princi- 
ple that sends a tallow candle through a plank, ond that the momentum 
of a body is its weight multiplied by its velocity, he dashed through 
the opposing force, and turning to engage after breaking their line, he 
found himse!f fairly surrounded, and two of the enemy giving him their 
special attention. One of these was disposed of in an instant by rear- 
ing his horse, who with a blow of his fore foot. floored his man; and 
wheeling suddenly, the Doctor gave the other a sword wound, which 
opened the external iliac artery, and put him hors de combat. This 
subject of the Doctor's military surgery was the young Maximilian. 
The brief melee termina‘ed with a cry from the Mexicans, ** We sur- 
render.”” Two of the officers made a dash for an escape, the Doctor 
pursued them. but soon gave up the chase. When he returned he 
found his ruffians preparing to massacre the prisoners. As he 
galloped past the young officer whom he hed wounded, he heard him 
ery, ** Senor, save my father.”’” A group of the guerrilla guards were 
dashing upon the Mexicans, huddled together, with their lances in rest. 
He threw himself before them—one of them transfixed his horse, an- 
other gave him a severe wound in the groin. He killed the first lieut- 
enant, wounded the second-lieutenant, and blew a part of the Co'cnel’s 
beard off with the last charge of his six-shooter ; then grappling with 
him and using his fists, he brought the party toterms. The lives of 
the prisoners were saved, and the Doctor receive’ their swords. As 
soon as General Gaona could reach his son, who lay ata little distance 
from the scene of the last struggle. the Doctor found him sit ing by 
him, receiving his last adieus. Shifting the soldier and resuming the 
surgeon, he secured the artery, and put the wounded man in cod tion 
to travel, The ambulance got up for the occasion, contained «t once 
the wounded Maximillian, the wounded secon!-lieutenant, and the 
man that had prepared them for slow traveling, himself on his litter, 
from the lanee wound recvived in the defence of his prisoners! When 
they reached Puebla, the Doctor’s wound proved the worst i the 

riy. He was taken to the Government house, but the old General, 
in gratitude for his generous services, had him conveyed to |is own 
house. General Childs, American commander at Pucbla, heor: g of 
the generosity of his prisoner, discharged him without mahiny any 
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terms, and the ol! gentleman beeame the principal nurse of his captor 
an! benefactor, diviling his attentions between him and his son, who 
] y wou ded in an adj ning room. This illness of our hero was long 
and doub‘ful, and he was re ported dead to his friends at home. 

When he recovered and returned, he was employed in the Coast 
Survey. While engeged in this service, the Government by its cor- 
respomlence wih Lacy Franklin became committed for an attemp! at 


he rescue ot Sir John and his i'l-starred c mpanions in Arctic dis- 





covery. Nothi gy cou ve better addressed to the Docio *s governing 

nt ' n's than ‘his veniure The en erprise of Sir Jolin uM e€X- 
actly in the current « ne of his own enthusiasms—the service of 
natural science combined with heroie perso! il effort; and, added to 
this that sort of patriotism which charges itself with its own full share 
in the execution ational engagements ef honor; and besides this 
ri | $s | count ys ce s i ties, there wis Li Lie 
force i y brave spirited woman to the chuiv Iry of 
Lhe AY ‘ inhavy. 

He was * bathin the tepid waters of the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
12 la ‘ ’ ie received his teleg uc order to pro- 
ceed forthwith to New York, for duy upon the Arctic expedi ion. 
In nine ys from t dat >was beyond the limi's of the United 
Sta s di Voy e North Pole. OF this first Ameri- 
can expedi , as well known to the publie, he was the surgeon, 
{ ilis ithe historian, It returned disappointed of is main 

ect, a a win in the regions eternal ice and a fifteen month’s 
i ‘ e. 

Se rce'y ving himself a day to recover from the hards! ps of 

‘ se, he se 1 foot the s n! aitempt, from which lias re- 

turned, a rveriy by actu servaion e long questioned ex- 

e oO i il | t ié@ ol as nad be ma e tem- 

| tu l t the fre g pont His ** Per r- 

\ p ed ear 1853, recoun's the adventures o he first 

voyage | discovers lus diversified qualifiestions for such an enter- 
ae £m 

The last voyage occupied two winters in the highest latitudes, and 
t year nd inin ermitted labor, with the risks 
| sibilities attendan'. He is v preparing the history for 

Bu it purt of it whi best reports his own persona! 
and would m st j stl, present he min to the reader, will of 
suppressed, We would ela ly supply it, but as yet this is im; 
»us. His j iis private property, the extracts which we may 
expect will be only too shy of ezofism, and his companions h:ve not 
spoxen jy t, aS sor ta) they will sp “ak. of his conduct thro go ut the 
terrible struggles which together they endured. 
To form anything like an adequate estimate of this last achievement 


ih 


it is to be recollecte | that his whole company amounted to but twenly 
men, and that of this corps or crew, he was the commander in naval 
purase: and when we are apprised that his portfolio of seenery, 
sketched on the spot in pencil, and in water-colors kept fluid over a 
spirit-lamp, amounts to over three hundred sketches, we have a hint 
of the extent and variety of the offices he filled on this voyage. He 
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was in fact the surgeon, sailing-master, astronomer and naturalist, as 
well as captain and leader of the expedition. 

This man of al! work and desperate daring end suceessful doing, is 
in height about five feet seven inches; in weight, Say one hundred and 
thirty ponnds or so, if health and rest would but give him leave to fill 
up his natural measure. His complexion is fair, bis Lair brown, and 
his eyes dark grey, wih a hawk look. He is a hunter by every gift 
and grace and instinct that makes up the character; an excellent shot 
and a brilliant horseman. He has escaped with whole bones trom all 
his adventures, but he has several wounds which are troublesome 3 
and with such gener l health as his. most men would ell themselves 
invalids, and Jive on furlough from all the active <u ies of life, vet he 
hos won the distinction of being the first civilized man to stand in lat- 

hy 


‘ 


itude 82° 39‘ and gaze upon the open Polar Sea—‘o reach the nor 
ernmost point of land on the globe—to report the lowest t mperature 
ever endured—the heaviest sledge journeys ever performed—and the 


wildest life that civilized man has snccessfully undergone; and to re- 


turn after al] to tell the story of his adventures. 
The secret spring of all this energy is in his religious enthusiasm— 
dise a) ered al k i! 1} e geoncrots Spur { I his adventures in pursuit of 


science ; in his enthusiastic fidelity to duty, and in his heroie mainte- 
nance of the point of honor in ol! his intercourse with men. 

In his dep riment there ts that mixture of shyness and frankness, 
simplic ity and fastidiotsness, sandwi hed rather than blended, which 
marks the man of genius, and the monk of industry. He seems con- 


fident in Himself but not of himse'f. His manner is remarkable for 


celer ty of movement, alert atleniiveness. quickness of comprehe: sion, 
rapility of u‘teronce and sententious compac ness of diction, which 
rise from a habitual watehfulness against the betrayal of his own en- 
thusiasms. He svems to fear that he is boring you, and is slways dis- 
covering his unwillingness “to sit” for your admiration, If you ques- 

on him about the handsome official acknowledgments of bis services 
by the British and American governments, or in any way endeavor to 


turn him upon his own gallant achievements, he hurries you away 


from the subject to some pont of scientific interest which he presumes 


will more concern and engege yourself; or he says and does some- 
thing that makes you think he is oceupied with his own inferiority in 
some matter which your conversation presents lo him. One is obliged 
to struggle with him to mainfain the tone of respect which his charae- 
ter and achievements deserve ; an! when the interview is over, a feel- 
ing of disappointment remains for the failure in your efforts to ransack 
the man as you wished, and to render the tribute which you owed 
him. 

We wish we could be sure that he will not, in his for/heoming work 
give us the drama without its hero; or we wish the expediiion and 
its hero had a chronicler as worthy as he would be were he not the 
principal character in the story. 

Dr. Kane’s Narrative of the Expedition, now prrparing, and in pro- 
cess of publication by Messrs. Childs & Peterson, of Philade!phia, will 
embrace the important discoveries made in the frozen regions, far be- 
yond the reach of all the predecessors of the American exploring party, 
and their perilous adventures, crowded with romantic incidents, which 
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in the language of the Secretary of the any “not only excite out 
wonder, but borrow a novel grandeur from the truly benevolent con- 
siderations which animated and nerved him to his task.’”.—Graham’s 
Magazine, Feb., 1856. 


Articte YI. 


Randall & Jones’ Hand Corn Planter. 





We had an opportunity of examining this Implement about a year 
ago, and althongh we perceived and appreciated the advantages which 
would attend its use, in case it performed well, yet we did not con- 
sider that its working capacity had been sufficiently tested to justify 
us in recommending it to the public. This point we now regard as 
settled, and from the statements of many practical farmers, who have 
used this implement, we are fully warranted in recommending it to 
the public as being capable of performing all, and even more than the 
proprietor claims for it. 

We are persuoded that the labor saved in planting is only a small 
part of the advantages to be derived from the use of this implement ; 
for we believe that it is calculated to insure a better stand ; that the 
plants will spring up and grow off more evenly, and moreover that 
the crop can be cultivated with greater facility than if planted in the 
ordinary way. 

From statements of practical farmers in respect to this corn planter 
we select the following facts to illustrate its utility: 

‘“‘ The Planter is so simple, that almost any negro of ordinary intel- 
ligence, can, in one hour or two, learn to use it efficiently.” 

“The advantages of the Planter are: Ist. Saving time in working 
off 30 acres a day instead of § acres. 2d, Leaving the ground mellow 
and loose. 3d. It saves a man, a boy, and two or three horses to each 
row, in planting, that is to say, in laying off, dropping and covering. 
4th. The rows are much straighter, and on that account the crop is 
easier tended. 5th. The crop is dropped more uniformly, and comes 
up more rapidly.” 

“TI can put just as many kernels in as I please, and where I please, 
It comes up quicker and is a great deal easier to cultivate.” 

““ My son, 15 years old, planted 10 acres by 3 o’cloek p.m. Ten 
acres is a light day’s work ; 15 acres can be done, and I believe 20.” 

Each of the foregoing extracts are taken from different correspon- 
dents : many more of a similar character might be added. 
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The following notice copied trom the Valley Farmer is entitled to 
full confidence : 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Among the improved implements which have been used in Missouri 
the past year, and which have given general satisfaction wherever 
tried, we must place Randall & Jones’ Hand Corn Planter first on the 
list. Our judgment with regard to the superior value of this machine 
1s confirmed by that of some of the best agriculturists in the State. 
Among others, the Agricultural Society of Howard County where its 
value has been proved by experience, judged it worthy not only of a 
premium, but a special Diploma in which the committee say ‘ that they 
consider the invention one of the first practical utility to the farmer, 
and one of the greatest labor saving machines of the day.” 

In our January number last year, we had the pleasure of announcing 
to our readers that we had just seen it, and gave onr first impressions 
of it. In the February number we gave an accurate description of it, 
and its manner of putting in the seed, and the proprietor of the patent 
for this State issued his advertisement in which he made the most lib- 
eral promises respecting the amount and quality of work it would per- 
form. It has come up to his promises, so say some of the most res- 
pectable correspondents. We learn that over two hundred were sold 
in this State last year, most of them to the readers of the Valley Far- 
mer. Nearly all have been heard from. We have seen their letters, 
and they unite in giving the most decided testimony to its great value. 
Some of this testimony our readers have already seen in the May and 
September numbers of this journal, the other testimonials, with hardly 
an exception, are of the same tenor. We consider this to be now a 
tried ard proved machine, its character is established, and, as several 
of the farmers have said, “it must soon become a common farming 
implement.” 

We are happy to state also, that while it worked so well last year, 
and was even declared to be “ perfect in its principle,” it has been 
improved in some of its details and workmanship. The proprie’ or and 
inventor have taken great pains to ascertain and remedy its defects and 
to make it as perfect as possible. Dr. Leigh has furnished us with a 
sta'ement of these improvements which will be found on another page. 
* The Improved Planter” is now before us. {t looks and works ad- 
mirably and we can commend it to our readers with entire confi- 
dence. 


ILLINOIS & MISSOURI COAL. 


From a gentleman prominently interested in the coal business of St. Louis, 
we have received what he states is the lowest estimate of the quantity of coal 
produced from three mines in I}linois and five mines in Missouri and consumed 
in St. Louis, during 1855: !)linois coal 2,737,500 bushels; Missouri coal 5,478.- 
000 bushels; Total 8,212,500 bushels; and adds that his largest estimate for al! the 
mines during 1855 was 14,600,000 bushels, which at 11 cents a bus., is $1,606,000 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
PEORIA. 


Though not destined to become a city of the first magnitude, 
yet Peoria is, in many respects, one of the most interesting cities 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. | Surrounded by a country of 
great fertility, and situated near an abundant supply of coal, it 
possesses the essential elements of a manufacturing city in a de- 
gree which is not excelled, perhaps, by any other town in the west. 
Nor is Peoria less fortunately situated in respect to facilities of 
distributing its productions. Besides the Illinois river and the 
Michigan and Illinois Canal, affording the means of reaching the 
northern and southern markets by water, it will not be long before 
this city will be in full connection with all the great railroad sys- 
tems of the country. She is now connected with Chicago by the 
Bureau Valley Railroad. The Peoria and Oquaka Railroad is 
nearly completed, and by an extension of this line east, 20 miles 
of which is now completed and in operation, she will soon be in 
full connection with the Illinois Central Railroad, at Bloomington. 
There is also a road projected to connect Peoria with Hannibal, 
Mo. ; the work on this line is expected to be commenced and pro- 
secuted with vigor this season. Another road uniting Peoria and 
Rock Island has also been projected, and fromthe spirit manifested 
by the people on the line, we conclude there is no doubt but that 
this work will be carried out. And should the road from Alton to 
Rock Island be built, it will afford to Peoria an opportunity of 
making a connection with Alton and St. Louis by the construction 
of a short line, which will bring her in direct connection with the 
railroad systems of the south. 

These facts have not been overlooked by the industrious and en- 
terprising people of the west, and the following statistics will show 
that Peoria is already become a manufacturing city of considerable 
importance. 

A statement of the Manufactories of all kinds in the township 
tomb City of [Peoria for 1855, copied from Drown’s Statistics for 
4 Flouring or Merchant Mills................-cesseseseeees $650,000 
3 Distilleries manufacturing Alcohol and Whiskey...... *502,800 





* We have rive Distilleries that will be in full operation by the opening of 
spring. Thowe Distilleries when doing FULL work, are capable of working $550 
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5 Door, Sash and Blind, Saw and Planing Mills...... . 296,800 
9 Cooper and Barrel Factories............+. saddle <unsthes 137,620 
7 Wagon and Carriage Factories ............+.seseesseees 103,536 
2 Potteries of Stone and Earthen- Ware................ . 8,200 
3 Foundries of Iron and Brass...............s++00s penance 75,000 
4 Cabinet Furniture and Chair Factories...............+ 67,500 
3 Plow Manufactories..............sssscesseesceceeevecsees . 60,600 
4 Fanning Mill, Smut and Corn Shelling Factories.... 47,000 
16 Boot and Shoe Manufactories.............s++seeeeeees 36,514 
5 Saddle and Harness Manufactories..............es+0+ 36,000 
3 Stone Cutting Manufactories in Grave Stone, Caps, 
Se eee ee inthe 29,800 
5 Tin, Copper, Brass and Sheet Iron Establishments. 28,000 
3 Candle and Bar-Soap Establishments .............++++ 26,600 
5 Breweries and Lager and Strong Beer.............++ 24,900 
5 Brickyards of Pressed and Sand Mould and Slop 
NEE, ccccaccese tebthbnhobsobsechsccisccccastégecocecptbabune 20,750 
1 Fish Oil Factory (fish from our lake and river)..... 13,500 
6 Cigar and Tobacco Manufactories.............+e.++++0 12,550 
1 Lightning Rod Manufactory.............cseeseseeeeeeees 10,500 
1 Lucifer Match STN” nWhaddnncadaddbscnesecdubabhe 7,500 
2 Agricultural and Threshing Machine Manuf’s........ 7,000 
2 Merchant Tailor Establishments................s0+ss00e 6,500 
3 Hat and Cap Wb | subs essssesescrcssscesenes 8,500 
1 Wood Turning, Ke. sees se eneeeeee descoveseonse 2,600 
1 Silver Plating OE)" | eed decmcenediabebins tb 2,000 
1 Bottled Soda F 6) © "plicdiadbecseistcnstncetind 2,000 
1 Sarsaparilla Beer ‘6 = sss ssececsceseecscesceeenes 1,000 
1 Tannery (of calf and sheep skins ).............0.+0+.+ 1,000 
1 Brush (floor, scrub and shoe) Factory................ 400 
otal. .ccccocssvecsevercocsscodsecccccccccococes $2,221,470 


In addition to the agricultural implements manufactured in the 
city, there have been sold in the city and county the following im- 
plements sent here for sale on commission : 

144 Reapers from $130 to $200 each, making $22,870 


30 Threshers, 825 830 “ 9,855 
84 Cornshellers 70 75 “6 2,465 
20 Mowers, at 130 “6 2,600 


19 ‘Little Giants,” 47 for grinding corn and cob, 893 
—— ee $388 ,683 


bushels daily, making for the year 1,107,600 barrels of HIGHWINES, or equal to 
100,000 barrels proor Liquor, worth $1,000,000, to which add the stock fed by 
them (cattle and hogs, ) ner say $500,000, FLour manufactured at three 
of those (having flouring-mills attached,) it is calculated, will amount to $500,- 
000, which would swell the whole amount annually to $2,000,000, and employ 
directly and indirectly 500 men. 
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There are nine Imber-yards in the city, at which there has 
been sold the past season 7,715,284 feet of lumber; 6,805,500 
ehingles; and 3,102,800 laths, amounting to $240,742. 

All or nearly all of this lumber has been sold to go into the 
country ; as we have 21 carpenters and master-builders who make 
out their bills of lumber, &c., for building in the city and send to 
Chicago, and elsewhere for it. 

AnnuaL Censts oF Proxra.—In 1831, the city or town 


of Peoria contained eight families numbering about. ....... 70 
In 1834, as then reported, containing 35 families, No...... 170 
In January, 1844, as taken by S. De Witt Drown........... 1,619 
ss 1845, °F 7. 20 Bias 1,934 
ss 1846, ss “6 Beil speed 2,892 
“ 4817, « “ See we 3,014 
sé 1848, ea “ P| “epee 4,079 
In March, 1849, a6 John E. Carter............... *4,601 
In February, 1850, 66 S. D. Witt Drown........... *5,890 
“ 1851, 6s a6 MP) rote *6,202 
“ 1852, “6 Sth GO, Haha ceccesececsvcse 7,316 
6 1853, 6 “6 i en ee 8,285 
In March, 1854, 66 S. De Witt Drown........... 10,155 
In July, 1855, “ ” Jnr 11,923 


Increase in the last five years is 6,033. 
* The years the cholera prevailed in our river towns. 


Taxable property assessed in Peoria in 1855: Personal property 
$764,705; Real estate, $2,351,706; Total, $3,116,411. 
Imports of leading articles at Peoria in 1855: 


Fish & fish-oil, caught 


in lake & river, value $15,500 
Sale of Dry Goods and Groceries in 1855 : 


15 Forwarding and produce merchants ......... 
51 Grocery and Provision Stores ................ $156,260 
23 Merchant tailors and clothing stores......... 248,510 
24 Dry-good stores ........ccccceccecereeececveres 466,512 
19 Millinery and fancy goods.............sceceees 41,725 
18 Liquor and cigar shops....... ...sssseeeeeeees 67,105 
13 Drug and medicine stores.........c.ceseeeeees 185 500 
7 Yankee-notion and toy ehops...............45 81,250 
7 Silversmith, clock and jewelry stores........ 27,412 
5 Gun and locksmiths.......... apcrintestatninon - 45,075 


5 Hardware, copper, tin and stove..........+0 214,050 


Barley, bushels ......... 20.587 Flour, barrels ........ . 71,790 
Beeves, No. ..ccocss. 2,000 Flax-seed, bushels...... 6,500 
Broom corn, tons....... 250 Hogs, slaughtered and 

Butter and cheese, lbs. 66,575 brought in............ 60,000 
Coal, bushels............ 645,656 Rye, buihels............. 29,163 
Cie, [Bt icctsiacnse< 1,856,503 Salt, do. ............ 28,556 
Dried Hides, No........ 11,715 Wheat, do. ............ 594,533 


| 150,000 
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8 China, glass and queensware ...............+. 21,170 

8 Book and stationery ............s.cceeseseeeeee 44,500 

2 Soap and candle........rcstesecccessssersesece 22,700 

ON AR TERI ED 10,000 

$1,591,769 
Amount of freight paid by merchants, &c., of this city to steam- 
ers and other boats, about ................esccescccccecees $60,000 00 
Amount paid to Bureau Valley Railroad, about........ 70,391 78 
ie ey a $130 391 78 


The number of arrivals of steamers at our port during the year 
is about six hundred. The amount collected from steamers and 
other boats as harbor fees, is about one thousand dollars. This is 
required by the city to be expended in improving the harbor. The 
Peoria and Bureau Valley Railroad has brought to this place about 
six thousand seven hundred and twenty-five tons of freight, and 
has probably shipped from here one-third more. 


Imports of Iron to United States. 
Imports of Iron to Missouri. 





From the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state 
of the finances, page 131, we quote: ‘Iron and manufactures of 
iron and iron and steel imported (to United States, ) from foreign 
countries, during the year ending June 30, 1855, $22,980,728.” 

From a leading importer of pig metal and Railroad ircn in St. 
Louis we learn that about 2000 tons of pig metal and 10,000 tons 
of iron rails were imported from Great Britain to Missouri during 
the year 1855. Price of Railroad iron delivered in St. Louis about 
$68 a ton, price of Scotch pig delivered in St. Louis, $35 a ton. 
Value of Railroad iron delivered in St. Louis ............. $680,000 

Value of pig iron “ gal Ore 70,000 

From a leading iron merchant of St. Louis we learn that the im- 
ports of iron from the Ohio Valley to Missouri, the pig metal be- 





ing mainly Tennessee, are: Pig iron, about............. $1,250,000 
Bar, boiler sheet iron, AC. ......++..scsecececeeseccsesseees 2,000,000 
Total imported from Ohio Valley...............cseseeeeee $3,250,000 
Total imported from Great Britain...........scceeeeseeees 750,000 

$4,000,000 


To this should be added the imports of steel, hardware, &c., im- 
ported from Great Britain direct to the port of St. Louis, in order 
to show the full amount of iron imports to Missouri. This ‘we hope 


to show next month. 

SratisticaL Nore.—We had intended to publish the Commercial Statistics 
of St. Louis this month, but the Statistics of Peoria and the iron interests of Mis- 
souri will postpone them until! March. 


— 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT. 
Iron Man of Missouri. 


The farmer of Missouri has laid the broad foundations of the 
civilization of the State, the merchan: has collected materials used 
in the building, but to complete the State into a structure of real, 
civil splendor, is the business and aspiring design of the mechanic 
of Missouri. 

As the leading representative of the interests of the mechanics, 
the finger of destiny is pointed at the Iron man of Missouri. 

In compliance with the indication of ‘* Manifest Destiny,” the 
people of Missouri should rally around their Iron Man, and with 
liberal inducements— freedom from taxation on machinery and in- 
dustrial capital, and with financial facilities—and, if necessary, 
with a bonus for his services—cal) him out immediately to assume 
the high duty, for which he is intended and capable, of complet- 
ing the material civilization of the State, furnishing it with com- 
forts derived from the solid wealth of gold and silver, adorning it 
with the splendor of mechanic and fine arts, ad maintaining it as 
a charming abode for learning and Civinity. 


At the Iron Mountain Region only, forty miles west of Ste. Gen- 
evieve, and eighty miles south of St. Louis, masses of iron are 


found in their natural state, above the surface of the vallies, which 
masses of iron, on the estimate of only $25 a ton for them ina 
manufactured state, would be worth $5,000,000,000. 

Thanks to the enterprising and hberal spirit of the people of 
Missouri, we have high authority—record evidence — on this 
point. 

Prof. G. C. Swaiow, State Geologist, in his report of the sur- 
vey, says: 

‘¢ There is ore enough of the very best quality, within a few miles 
of Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain, above the surface of the vallies, 
to furnish 1,000,000, tens per annum, of manufactured iron, 
for the next two hundred years.” 

At the low price of $25 a ton, this item of 200,000,000 tons of 
manufactured iron, is worth $5,000,000,000. 

This item, however, indicates only a small part of the vast re- 
source of the iron wealth of Missouri; for, besides that iron is 
found in immense bodies, in various other portions of the State, at 
the base of the Iron Mountain, an Artesian well has been dug 160 
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feet deep, at which depth it was still in the iron ore; which body 
of iron ore, according to the opinion of Prof. Swallow, ‘‘ extends 
downwards indefinitely, enlarging 2s it descends. But on the sup- 
position that it continues of the same size’’ (as the base of the 
mountain mass) ‘‘ every foot of descent will give over 3,000;000 
tons of ore’; and on this basis the depth of 160 feet, would yield 
480,000,000 tons of ore. 

The average product of this ore in the furnace is stated at 56 
per cent. metallic iron. 

Dr. A. Litton, Chemist and Assistant Geologist, states that 
the analysis of a specimen gave— 


08 Fi cnccccnccitistaledinscheditibecMialvcaindl 0, 66 
A, Bs ci cccncibcittdarentnesntbettbesie 99, 38=—-€9, 55 iron; 


and in which I could not discover a trace of titanic or phosphoric 
acid, or lime, or alumina, for each of which I searched in this spe- 
cimen.” 

But on an estimate that it yields only 60 per cent metal, there 
is found to be, between the base of the mountain and a depth of 
160 feet beneath, an equivalent of 288,000,000 tons of metallic 
iron, which metallic iron, at the low price of $25 a ton would be 
worth $7,200,000,000. And thus in the progress of the Geological 
survey many other items of similar significance, will be discovered 
among the masses of iron ore in other portions of Missouri. 

Dr. Litton states that an analysis of a epecimen of iron ore from 
Pilot Knob, gave— 

$6 BIER. .ccccccesececs 12, 03 

Alumina............ 1, 61 
Peroxide of iron, 86, 07, equal to 60, 27 per cent of iron.” 

About other spurs of that Iron Mountain region, he says : 

** The ores obtained from the Shepherd Mountain, are the mag- 
netic, the specular, and a mixture of the two. In a specimen of 
the last variety, from which the magnetic portion was carefully 
separated by a magnet, there was found twenty per cent of mag- 


netic iron ore. 
‘¢ Two specimens of ore from this mountain were analyzed and 


gave the following results. Both were compact, and the second 
was taken from the greater depth : 


1 gave Silica............++ 1,04 

Alumina........ es 560 

Peroxide of iron 98,30 equal to 68, 83 iron. 
2 gave Silica...........s0+ 1,81 

Alumina........... Trace 


Peroxide of iron 99,18.” 
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An analysis of a specimen from the Buford mountain, five miles 
south of Pilot Knob, made by Dr. Litton in 1852, for Col. Bogy 
gave peroxide of iron 95,16. A specimen from the Big Bogy 
mountain, in the same region, analyzed at the same time as the 
above, gave peroxide of iron 99, 08. A specimen from Russell 
mountain, south west of Pilot Knob, gave by analysis, peroxide of 
iron 98, 81. Besides mentioning the Shut-in, which is about four 
miles south east of Pilot Knob, as containing a compact specular 
variety of ore, very rich and said to work easily, he states that: 
‘**a brown hematite ore, of a pure and most excellent quality, has 
been found in Town. 34, R. 3. E., Sec. 21,”? whioh section is 
about five miles north of west from Pilot Knob. 

The Iron Mountain is in St.Francis county, and Pilot Knob in Ma- 
dison county, yet these masses are only a moiety of the iron ore in 
these two counties, though the Geological report represents that 
the height of the Iron mountain above its base at the Kailroad, is 
228 feet, that of Pilot Knob is 581 feet above the level on which 
the bloomery stands, and that the height of the Shepherd moun- 
tain is 660 feet above its base, which is about a mile from that of 
Pilot Knob and that of the two latter ‘‘ their summits are distant 
from each other 60°87 feet, or about one and a third miles,” while 
Franklin, Crawford, Washington and Wayne counties contain, 
probably, double the amount of iron ore to be found in St. Fran- 
cis in Madison; as by the authority of Mr. Massey, of Crawford, 
a ridge starting in Crawford and extending forty miles towards the 
south east, is loaded and apparently filled with iron ore; and in 
the opinion of Dr. Relfe of Washington, ‘* Wayne county contains 
more iron ore than any county inthe State ;” neither Crawford nor 
Wayne having yet been surveyed by our laborious State Geologist, 
and the iron of Washington and Franklin only glanced at by Dr. 
Litton, who informs us on the authority of Col. McIlvaine that— 

‘¢ The first bar of iron made out of pig metal in Missouri was 
made on Cedar Creek (Washington county) in May 1825, and the 
first blooms were made in 1532. Though ore was abundant and 
easily smelted, the great expense of transportation, however, in a 
new and thinly settled country, soon induced the abandonment of 
the enterprise.”” And Dr. Litton adds that; ‘* the next blast fnr- 
nace was, probably, erected in 1828 by Mr. Massy, in Crawford, 
which has been in successful operation up to the present time ; but 
not having been able to visit this, I defer any report upon it.” 

‘*In Franklin county there is but one iron furnace, though there 
is doubtless such an abundance of iron ore there that many furna- 
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ces could be kept nnstmty rupplied. This furnace was firmétty 
known by the name of the Moselle, but is now designated as the 
Furnace of the Franklin Iron Mining Company, and is in Town. 
42 N., R. 1 E., Sec. 14S. E. }.” 

The ore, he says, is a brown hematite, intermixed with yellow 
ochre, and found in banks of ridge shape masses, presenting no 
appearance of stratification. He gives no figures indicating the 
amount of ore to be found or iron made at this place, but states 
that: 


* An analysis of a specimen from one of these banks gave— 


ncn cptbinbedadthentvadiadsdndntedadnainsed 1, 36 
STI 1 cnnnihintctiintienitlcdeesdbekaeemosidinnds 1, 04 
ST Ur DUccnsiaGesdesesestbiesenenenataé 82, 94 
0s inne ecneecabeeessubesdienbeenndieie 13, 54 


In this specimen I could not find a trace of sulphur or phosphor- 
ic acid.” 

From all of which information—that gained from reliable men 
long ago, and by the confirmation of the same, obtained from the 
Geological survey, so far as it has been extended, which survey has 
increased the estimates heretofore made of the amourt of iron ore 
above the base of the Iron Mountain, from 212,000,000 tons to 
230,187,375 tons,—we may reasonably conclude that when Wash- 
ington and Franklin, Crawford and Wayne counties are thoroughly 
explored by the State geologist, he will confirm our opinion that 
these four counties contain, probably, twice as much iron ore as 
can be found in the counties of St. Francis and Madison. 

But it was shown that in only a small portion of St. Francis and 
Madison counties, within a few miles of Pilot Knob and Iron moun- 
tain, above the surface of the vallies, there was ore enough, when 
manufactured into iron, and valued at the low price of $24 a ton, 
to be worth $5,000.000,000, and it was also shown by reasonable 
estimates made on the indications of nature, together with data 
derived from the artesian well, at the base of the Iron mountain, 
that between the base of the mountain and the depth of 160 feet 
beneath, there was ore enough to be worth on the above conditions 
more than $7,000,000,000. 

Here are two items of the iron resources of Missouri, well ascer- 
tained to be capable of being realized, amounting in value to more 
than $12,000,000,000. 

Yet these two items are believed to embrace not one-third of the 
amount of iron capable of being easily realized from St. Francis 
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and Madison counties; and if the iron products of the four other 
counties above mentioned, would, as estimated, double the amount 
of these two counties, the amount of iron to which easy access may 
be had in the six counties on the above basis—value when manu- 
factured, $25 a ton—is worth more than $100,000,000,000. 

The St. Louis and Iron Mountain, and the south west Missouri 
railroads penetrate these regions. 

But important questions here arise: what quantity and what 
quality of coal is found in the State of Missouri, by which the iron 
may be manufactured ? 

As answers to these questions, we will make a few significant 
quotations from the report of Prof Swallow, on the Geological 


Survey. 

In discovering these answers—by their simple value—he has 
more than repaid the State for all the costs attending the survey, 
although the answer to the question of quality is not yet made so 
explicit, as we may expect to learn it in his next report. 

After alluding to detached coal measures, and local deposits of 
cannel and bituminous coal, and excluding them from his calcula- 
tion, he says: 

‘* We have an srea of 26,887 square miles of the regular coal 
measures. If the average thickness of workable coal be one foot 
only, it will give 26,887,000,000* tons, for the whole area occu- 
pied by coal rocks. But in many places the thickness of the work- 
able beds is over fifteen feet; and the least estimate that can be 
made for the whole area is five feet. This will give 134,435,000,- 
00U tons of good available coal in our State.” 

‘** Some of the beds of the cannel varieties could furnish a very 
large supply of an excellent article for gas and those manufactu- 
ring purposes, where a light, pure coal producing an abundance of 
flame is desirable.” 

‘* When our coals are all collected and have been subjected to 
analyses and practical tests, we shall be prepared to speak with 
more certainty of their qualities and adaptation, to the various 
manufacturing purposes. As yet we can judge of them only by 
their physica! properties, and the manner in which they burn on the 
grate. But there can beno reasonable doubt that our various beds 
will furnish any desirable quantities adapted to all the uses, to 
which bituminous coal is applied.” 


This immense coal measure is mainly in the counties adjacent 








* The Mining Engineers of England allow 1,000,000 tons per square mile 
for every foot of workable coal. 
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to the Missouri river, and to the Pacific, the North Missouri, and 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroads. 

One of the detached coal measures is found in St. Louis; and 
from the geological map of this county by Dr. B. F. Suumarp, Pa- 
Jeeontologist and Assistant Geologist, about one third of the county 
is represented as composed of coal measures. This small item 
amounts to more than 100,000 acres of coal fields. 

Dr. Shumard, in his report on St. Louis county states : 

**CoaL Mgasures.—This formation, so important in an eco- 
nomical point of view occupies an area of about 160 . miles, 
and lies chiefly in the north east portion of the county 

‘* Beneath the sandstone ( Micaceous sandstone *) I have just de- 
scribed, and above the St. Louis Limestone, we find those mem- 
bers of the lower coal series in which, probably, occur all the im- 
portant deposits of coal in the county. These prevail over about 
two-thirds of the whole area, occupied by the coal formation, and 
consist of beds of clay, fire-clay, limestone, shale and coal.” 

At (artside’s Coal-mines, three and one-half miles 8. W. of St. 
Louis, and 43 feet beneath the upper surface of the soil, which is 
20 feet deep, a coal seam from four to five feet thick, is repre- 
sented based on a foot wall of fire-clay. 

At Mr. B. F. Buchanan’s, on the west side of the river Des 
Peres, six miles west of St. Louis, and thirty-five feet beneath the 
surface of the ground, is found a seam of coal five feet thick. 

At Watkin’s coal-bank, near the Mississippi, and about seven 
miles below the mouth of the Missouri river, a seam of coal eight- 
een inches thick, is found four feet and two inches beneath the 
bluff formation. Dr. Shumard continues: 

*¢ CoaL.-—This important mineral substance has been chiefly 
mined along the southern edge of the formation. All the work- 
ings here are on the same stratum, which varies from two to five 
feet in thickness, and is nearly horizontal. 

‘** On land belonging to Mr Russell, a third of a mile south of 
Gartside’s, coal crops out on the western slope of a hill fifty feet 
below the top. The bed is worked by Mr. Russell, by means of 
five shafts sunk on the top of the hill. 

‘**The deepest of these is forty-five feet, the shallowest thirty 
feet, and the bed of coal varies from four feet eight inches to five 
feet in thickness. 

‘* But the mines that have been, probably, worked most exten- 
sively in the county, are those of Messrs. Hunt & McDonald, 3 
miles from the Court House. The land here is about of the same 
elevation as at Russell’s mines, and the coal is reached by a num- 
ber of shafts, which vary from 22 to 38 feet in depth. The bed is 
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from three to 6 feet thick, but the common thickness of the worka- 
ble coal is about five feet. Mr. Hunt informed me that, during 
the summer months, he employed about sixty hands, and durin 
the winter 150. Messrs. Hunt & McDonald sunk an artesian wel 
on their land to the depth of one hundred feet, and at twenty feet 
below the bed now being worked, struck another stratum of coal, 
18 inches thick. This fact is of some importance, as showing the 
existence of more than one bed in this part of the coal district. It 
is very probable that this eighteen inch stratum is coextensive with 
the thick bed above it.” 


After mentioning nine other localities in St. Louis county where 
coal is found, and for reasons stated concluding: ‘* it is, therefore 
pretty evident, that we have in St. Louis county, at least three 
beds of coal beneath the feruginous sandstone: viz., an eighteen 
inch stratum below, and an eight inch stratum above the main 
workable bed,” Dr. Shumard adds that “the coal of this county 
is all of the bituminous variety, burns with a good flame and yields 
a grey ash.’ He says it sometimes contains sulphate of iron, and 
also crystaline carbonate of lime, while at other times it is com- 
paratively free from these substances. 

A very valuable mine in this coa! measure is reported to be 
lately discovered, along the line of the North Missouri Railroad, 
about half way between St. Charles and St. Louis. We were in- 
formed by the Chief Engineer of the North Missouri Railroad, that 
the scam of coal is from five to six feet thick. 

Now although Dr. Shumard is of opinion that there are, in St. 
Louis county, three beds of coal, and that where the coal has been 
chiefly mined, the main workable bed varies from two to five feet 
in thickness, yet if the main workable bed only be considered, and 
its thickness estimated to be only three feet, on an average through- 
out the area of this whole coal measure, we find that we have 480,- 
000,000 tons of coal in the fields of St. Louis County. 

An ordinance of the City of St. Louis declares, that every 
weigher of coal “shall compute 80 pounds avoirdupois to be a 
bushel.” 

Although in this mid-winter —January, 1856—the price of coal 
has ranged in the streets of St. Louis from 12 to 30 cents per 
bushel, yet the yearly average price, agreed upon by contract with 
@ majority of the manufacturers in the City is 11 cents per bushel. 
Taking this last figure as a basis of price, we find that the yearly 
average value of Missouri coal in St. Louis is $3, 08 a ton. But 
reducing this price to the round numbers of $3, 00 a ton, we find 
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that the amount of coal in St. Louis county, when delivered in the 
city, is worth $1,440,009,000. _ 

From all of which data it is manifest that the quantity of coal 
easy of access in Missouri, is sufficient, and the quaiity may reas- 
onably be inferred, and soon proved to be equal to the largest de- 
mand that human energies can reach, according to the clearest 
foresight, for centuries, in the development of the various manu- 
facturing interests, even though they should be developed with a 
force passing that of England. 

Independent of the influence which the main body of coal—134,- 
435,000,000 tons—must exert in the development of the iron in- 
terests of the State, it is proper for the people of Missouri to know 
that, at the present yearly average price, for Missouri coal, deliv- 
ered in St. Louis, $8, 00 a ton, the contents of the 26,887 square 
miles of coal fields in Missouri, described by Prof. Swallow, is 
worth $408,305 ,000,000. 

On this calculation, every square mile of this area contains, on 
an average, $15,(00,000 worth of coal, delivered at present value; 
and each acre of the same contains, on the same terms, over $20,- 
000 worth. 

Although the contrast is startling and excites humiliation, yet 
still the fact is that vast acres of these lands, containing as above 
shown on an average, over $20,000 worth of coal each, have not 
yet been sold for $1, 25 an acre. 

Why it may be asked, have the people of the State of Missouri, 
been sleeping 35 years in ignorance and want on this bed of coal, 
and on their mountains of iron? The answer is because they have 
not until now opened their eyes to see the wealth and understand 
the information they can gain by means of Railroads and Geologi- 
cal surveys; and because their past dreaming generation have 
been deluded to send their provisions and bread-stuffs, which have 
sprung with luxuriance from their fertile soil, to foreign lands, for 
the purpose of buying the products made from the coal beds and 
iron mines of Great Britain; thus binding themselves as servants 
under English lords for their goods, wares and merchandize, while 
they should have declared and maintained their independence as 
American sovereigns, above English lords, by calling on their own 
men to arise as manufacturers, and by aiding them with grants of 
financial facilities and freedom from taxation on their industrial 
capital, and even, if necessary, with a bonus for their services— 
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on the same principal that bounties are granted by the General 
Government to the soldiers of war—and thus also providing for s 
domestic consumption of their provisions and breadstuffs. 

And now, although the eyes of che people of Missouri are open- 
ed on their vast beds of coal and mountains of iron, worth together 
as above shown, when delivered in market, more than $500 ,000,- 
000,000, yet still, all this wealth and information—these talents to 
unjust stewards—which have heretofore been buried in their ground 
will remain in the ground, without yielding eny interest, worth no 
more than as many common rocks, unless they arouse themselves 
and rally around their manufacturers ; and in this warfare for ma- 
terial liberty, give the highest rank to the Iron man of Missouri. 

The Iron man of England now beats his servants the Missouri- 
ans, with his rods. We know his material means and his domin- 
eering spirit. We have often heretofore invoked the dormant 
spirit of Missourians, and urged them to arise and free themselves 
from this disgrace they are enduring. We have herein shown im- 
mense, neglected, material means of resistance. Let their eagle 
spirit only equal their real meuns, and the lion tyranny of English 
iron lords will crouch at the feet of the Iron man of Missouri. 

Do not the cheeks of Missourians and of every American tingle 
with the fire of shame as they read the history of the iron bondage 
which England has rivited on the people of the United States, from 
the very time our political bondage, under the same power, was 
broken by the Revolutionary war ? 

Let us look again at the facts as they were heretofore published, 
March, 1854, in the Western Journal and Civikan, Vol. XI, 
page 445: 

‘In 1740 the 59 neglected forges of Great Britain produced 
only 17,000 tons of iron; in 1852 her thousand protected furna- 
ces and mills roiled out about 3,000,000 tons. Prior to 1776 she 
imported her iron from the colony of New Jersey to supply her 
home market. In the 78th year of Independence, she exports to 
the United States 500,000 tons of manufactured Iron. Her mines 
constitute the most productive source of national wealth in the 


world.” 

And let us read the progress of the United Kingdom in this di- 
rection as it is seen in the Mining Magazine, Dec. 1855, Vol. 
5, page 460: 


‘¢ The production of crude iron during the past year (1854, im 
the United Kingdom, ) exceeds 8,500,000 tons: and the produc- 
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tion of malleable iron amounted to nearly 2,000,000 tons; value 
in the manufactured form at current prices (English money) 25 
millions ; the number of operatives employed in the manufacture, 
including those engaged in the allied operations of quarrying and 
extracting the minerals 238,000; and in giving motion to the va- 
rious machines and exciting combustion in the furnaces, there were 
2120 steam engines of an aggregate power of 242,000 horses.” 

And let us mark the humiliating position occupied by England 
in relation to this business in the earlier part of the last century, 
before her iron enterprises were energetically started. We quote 
from the United States Mining Journal of December 26th, 
1855: 

‘* From 1719 to 1718 the annual average of iron imported into 
England was 17,000 tons ; the whole production of England dur- 
ing the same time averaged only about 18,000 tons annually. 
About the year 1715, says a cotemporary writer, ‘* nearly 20.000 
tons of iron were imported from Sweden, Germany, and Russia 
yearly, amounting to a yearly tribute of $1,200,000 paid to the 
foreign mining and manufacturing interests.” 

But the bold spirit of Englishmen could not endure this indig- 
nity, which they have heaped upon the Americans since the close 
of the war of Independence ; and a duty of $10 a ton was estab- 
lished in England to save their money, and aid in making their 
own iron works. 

And as we are advised by Dr. Elder, of Pennsylvania, in a lec- 
ture from which extracts were published in the merican Mining 
Chronicle of 19th Jan., 1856: 


‘In 1750 she passed an act to encourage the importation of 
pig iron from the colonies, because charcoal had become nearly 
exhausted at home; and this act forbade the people of these col- 
onies to erect tilt-hammers, slitting or rolling mills, plating forges 
and turnaces for making steel; and commanded that those already 
erected should not be carried on. The previous duty on pig iron 
was taken off, but in 1783, mineral coal was substituted for char- 
coal in the manufacture, and in 1787 a duty of 27} per cent. was 
laid on, and protection amply afforded as soon as the modern 
method of smelting made a tariff serviceable to her own interests 
and conformable to her policy. Further to guard the superiority 
she has attained, in 1785 she prohibited the export of tools, en- 
gines, models, or plans, under the penalty of one year’s imprison- 
ment £200, and confiscation of the articles intended to be shipped, 
and for en a workman, one year’s imprisonment and £500 
fine. Thirty-five years ago, an Irish blacksmith swore himself 
y aap the custom-house, as @ clerk, to meet the requisition of 
the law. 
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‘* Cutlery and all manufactures of iron and steel were constantly 
guarded in the same spirit, and taxed or prohibited in the ratio 
that they afforded employment to labor and profit to capital.” 

Such is the policy that was pursued by England to raise herself 
from the degredation of 1715 and 1783, and to crush the Ameri- 
cans from their independence in 1776, whe» they threw English 
goods in the sea, to their bondage in 1856, when with wheat-bread 
and roast-beef, the Americans wait like slaves on their English 
lords, who, in return for this menial service, bind Americans with 
State bonds and with bars of foreign iron, and tie their victims 
hand and foot by goods of cotton raised by the negro slave. 

While the Congress of the United States refuses to resent this 
indignity which England is imposing on Americans,—while Con- 
gress is unwilling to grant adequate protection to that gallant band 
of patriotic citizens,—the mechanics of the land,—who have strug 
gled to resist their subjugation under the arts of England,—while 
Congress seems inclined to expose American citizens to still more 
degrading indignities, by giving England freeer scope to break down 
the struggling spirit of our own iron manufacturers,— while Con- 
gress is enslaving itself with the subject of Negro slavery, being 
unable during two months, ending with January, 1856, to organize 
itself on account of the negro slavery obstacle:—while the prospect 
for aid from the General Government has thus grown darker and 
darker, until it is now positively black: —let the peoplejof Missouri, 
relying on their own enlightened judgment and energetic spirit, 
prepare and pass laws to promote their mining and manufacturing 
interests, as they have gallantly done to complete their judicious, 
main, leading, trunk system of Railroads. 

Let capital be freely invested and invited for investment in joint 
stock companies, with freedom from taxation and free banking 
facilities on State bonds. 

Let each and every man, woman,and child resolve and act, on a 
principle of honor, to patronize and maintain their own institutions 
and their own independence againstforeign aggressions. Here is the 
richest source of hope for the honor of our country; for if patriot- 
ism be dead in the body of politicians, thank God, it still lives in 
the hearts of the people. 

And when this spirit is truly aroused, and this policy boldly pur- 
sued, with an iron will and hearts as true as steel, then every citi- 
zen within her borders may pride himself, that he is an IRon Man 
or Missouri, and she the Iron State or Tue Union. 
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American arts will then defy English power and diplomacy. 

St. Lou's now manufactures $5,000,000 worth of iron works a 
year, almost entirely from metal and bar imported into Missouri. 

Missouri, which has produced from the ore, during 1855, only 
14,200 tons of manufactured iron, blooms and metal together, 
averaging about $35 a ton and amounting in total value to $500,- 
00,—Missouri, which can, before 1860, produce enough manufac- 
tured iron to supply the wants of the Mississippi Valley, —Missouri 
can reverse the current of trade with Europe, and make London 
tributary to St. Louis. 

In payment for corn and cotton, loads of gold aod silver, in- 
stead of going away for iron, will come to us, brought by English 
lords, as a tribute to our mechanical sovereignty. 

Agriculture and commerce will then flourish with new vigor,sustain- 
ed by additional thousands of well paid home consumers who circulate 
their money throughout the community in the purchase of provi- 
sions, breadstuffs, drygoods, groceries and real estate; the fine arts 
and sciences will bloom in our midst, disclosing beauties and prin- 
ciples now unknown ; schools and colleges, institutes and churches, 
of charity, learning, arts and divinity, will arise in profusion 
around us, with architectural grandeur and glorious spires point- 
ing to heaven; civil and religious liberty will here poiish the man- 
ners and refine the spirit, extending their beneficience to distant 
lands, while they are forming the highest tone of moral purity 
and power among our own people. 
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Meta aNd Booms Propuckp FROM ORE IN 1855. 

The St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad and the South-west 
Missouri Railroad, which penetrate the iron regions of Missouri, 
are not yet finished ; and, although the Iron Mountain Railroad is 
bound to be completed by the 1st of December, 1856, according to 
contract, and although 2000 laborers are at work along the lines, 
yet, from their present progress and prospects, neither of these 
roads will reach their respective iron regions until sometime in the 
year 1857. 

We mention these facts as apologies, for the small amount of 
metal and blooms produced from the iron ore in Missouri in 1855; 
for the cost of present transportation to market forbids the propri- 
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ety of erecting any more furnaces and forges than are already 
built, and also prevents these already erected from producing more 
than half their capacity. 

The works in operation for converting iron from ore in Missou- 
ri, in 1855, were: three furnaces at the Iron Mountain, and one 
forge with 10 fires, called Vallé Forge, near Farmington, in St. 
Francis county; two furnaces and one forge with eight fires, at 
Pilot Knob, in Madison county; one furnace in Franklin county; 
and one furnace and one forge in Crawford county. 

We have received accurate figures from the iron works in St. 
Francis, Madison and Franklin counties; and from the best in- 
formation obtained of the Crawford county works, we conclude that 
the total iron products of these four counties, during 1855, were : 





Pig metal ° - 12,500 tons 
Wrought blooms. . 1,700 tons 
Amount of iron from ore . 14,200 tons. 


The value of Missouri pig metal has ranged, during the year, 
from $30 to $35 a ton. We have estimated the average at $32 a 
ton; and the average value of Missouri blooms at Ste. Genevieve 
ig stated at $60 a ton. 

At these average rates the value of iron made from the ore in 


Missouri, during 1855, was: 


Pig metal 12,500 tons, Value $400,000 
Blooms 1,709 tons, Value $102,000 
Total iron 14,200 tons, Value $502,000 


Furnace No. 3, at the Iron Mountain, which made, during the 
month of May, 1854, in its first blast, 445 tons of pig metal, be- 
ing more than 14 tons a day,—which furnace was particularly de- 
scribed inthe Western Journal & Civilian, of July, 1855,—this 
wonderful furnace, which was idle during last summer and fail, 
made its first cast, on the second blast, on the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1855, and working on cold blast from the 1st to the 17th of 
Decemb., and since then on hot blast, yielded, during its 1st month, 
2d blast, 320 tons of metal; 2d month, 2d blast, 525 tons of metal. 

Mr. Joun G. Scott is the energetic master of this famous fur- 
nace No. 3, as also of all the Iron Mountain works. 

Hon. ©. C. Zree.er advises us that this furnace produced, in 
January, 1856, 20 tons in one day. 

If this furnace continues, during the year, to yield metal at the 
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average rate during January—17 tons a day—and if the six otner 
furnaces in Missouri should yield on en average, during this year, 
each, one half as much; the amount of pig metal produced in Mis- 
souri, during 1856, will be 25,000 tons. 

We trust that this figure may be practically realized; and that 
also, by doubling the amount of blooms, Missouri may make out 
of her iron ore, during 1856, $1,000,000. 

Great Britain has 1000, but Missouri only 7 furnaces. Before 
four years pass away, Missouri should have 70 furnaces in opera- 
tion, and produce 250,000 tons of metal, worth at present price 
$8,000,000. 

This metal must be remelted in Foundries and Rolling Mills, and 
converted into machinery, into Steamboat, Railroad, building and 
other materials, and thus more than dovbled in value. 

Missouri alone, and for only the rails of her roads, must pay for 
iron, at $75 a ton, $9,000,000. 

The other States and the Territories west of the Mississippi river 
will soon swell a demand for iron here to $50,000,000 worth. 

Missouri has the nataral means to supply this demand at her 
doors, and to retain these $50,000,000 at home; England has here- 
tofore supplied this demand, and taken our money away. A struggle 
here arises: and Missouri as ‘‘England expects every man tc do 
his duty.” 
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In preceding numbers of our Journal, we have represented that 
the value of the yearly products of the iron manufactures of St. 
Louis was averaging $5,000,000. In our number for January, 
1856, we gave a list of thirty of the leading establishments engag- 
ed in this industrial pursuit, and a sketch of two works devoted to 
Steamboat and Railroad business, with arguments in favor of the 
policy of concentrating capital for the purpose of building up these 
Iron Institutions, which are now most essential to the prosperity of 
Missouri. And we hope to continue in this train of arguments, un- 
til the United States become free from the iron yoke of the United 
Kingdom. 

While collecting the data upon which we have based our opinion 
of the value of the products of the iron manufactures of St. Louis, 
we observed the business transpiring throughout the city at the 
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rate stated; but, as several—about ten—of the establishments here- 
tofore mentioned, commenced operations daring the year 1855, it 
will be proper to calculate the year, according to the dates of the 
fiscal year of the General Government, in order to give a fair re- 
presentation of the yearly business of the aforementioned 30 iron 
works of St. Louis; so that, on the 30th of June, 1856, they will 
have produced $5,000,000, worth of manufactured articles in 2 
year, we have not the least doubt, but on the contrary a strong con- 
vieticn that they will have exceeded this figure. 

As a positive result of the business daring the year 1855, of 5 
of the oldest and largest works: via., Mississippi Foundry, by 
Gaty, McOune & Co.; Broadway Foundry, by Kingsland & Cuddy; 
Eagle Foundry, by Clark, Renfrew & Co.; Empire Stove works, 
by Bridge & Bro.; and Excelsior Stove Works, by Giles F. Filley ; 
we have the satisfaction of announeing their number of workmen, 
their cash paid workmen, and their value of products, slightly re- 
duced from the sum of their statements, to be presented in round 
numbers : 

Number of workmen 870; Cash paid workmen, $450,000 ; 
Value of products $1,900,000. 

The number of workmen employed in the 30 iron establishments 
is 2266, and the cash paid these workmen is over $1,000,000. 

Pursuing the plan of representing some of the more minute de- 
tails of the iron business of St. Louis, we will here enter upon the 
Sow Works. 

In the 6th volume of the Western Journal, page 197, in June 
1851, an account was published of Lee, Gage &Co.’s Saw and Scale 
factory. Mr. Gage is still pursuing the Saw manufacturing busi- 
ness, and his establishment is now conducted under the name and 
style of W. L. F. Gage & Co., Empire Saw Works. 

Mr. Gage has the honor of being the founder of this business in 
St. Louis, which, fromthe extraordinary cast-steel character of the 
Shepherd Mountain ore, may build up a Sheffield in Missouri. 


Mr. Gage commenced this business in January, 1850, and en- 
countering the thousands of difficulties, attending the pioneer, in 
a new country, when and where manufacturing arts were unfash- 
ionable, and importing his steel from Sheffield, England, he has 
built up his Empire Saw Works, and is pursuing the even tenor of 
his way, sending his products,—saws of every description—to 
Minnesota and Texas,, to Alabama, Indiana and Wisconsin, and 
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to all the States and Territories west of this range as far as the 
Great Salt Lake of Utah. 

In the mean time another establishment, carrying on the Saw 
business, and conducted by practical men from England: Branch, 
Crookes & Frost, St. Louis Saw Works, has arisen in the City. 

The St. Louis Saw Works are situated on the east side of Broad- 
way, and between Harrieon and Tyler streets. The grounds are 
one hundred feet front by 150 deep; area 15,000 square feet, 





value of grounds, $60 @ f00t.........:csscececereeesecees $65,000 00 
Value of buildings, about .............secececeeeeeseeees 5,000 00 
Value of Engine and Machinery ................0s0000s 8,000 00 
Value of Stock om hand .....ccccceccccseccececeseeeees 11,000 00 
Capital invested .........ceccecseresseesseetserereeeees $30,000 00 


Mr. Branch attends to the office business, and Mesars. Crookes 
& Frost to the Mechanical Departments, being always on hand fin- 
ishing their works. 

The prices of cast-steel range from 14 to 36 cents a pound. 
The St. Louis Saw Works used, during 1855, at the average price 
paid,—about 25 cents a pound,—about $25,000 worth of cast- 
steel; all of which was brought from England, and principally 
from the celebrated works of Jessop & Sons, of Sheffield. 

The quantity of coal consumed at this establishment was about 
50 bushels a day ; price twelve cents a bushel 

The products are sold in part to the mercantile house of Child, 
Pratt & Co., and the manufacturing house of Kingsland & Fergu- 
son; but some have been sold directly to supply orders from va- 
rious places throughout the several States bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

The joint business of the two Saw Works of St. Louis, during 
1855, was as follows: Number of workmen, 45 ; Cash paid work - 
men, $19,440 ; Products, $100,000. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


GeEoLecicaL Survey or Missouri.—1st anp 2p REPorTs. 


A Pioneer, whether in nature or science, when he makes his first 
explorations, should mark the most distinguishing characteristics 
within the field of his observations. He should start out with a 
freedom from abstract hypctheses and, allowing facts and truths to 
stand on their own intrinsic merits, he should report those facts 
and traths, as a basis for liberal theories, and practical specula- 
tions, which themselves, to avoid delusions, should be cautiously 
indulged in, until the subject of investigation is thoroughly explor- 
ed, and the theories and speculations which may arise, are not on- 
ly skillfully tested by known principles but practically demonstrated 
by additional facts, that may be discovered in future explorations, 
and by repeated experiments on every phenomenon which is found 
incousistent with all previous conclusions. 

This liberal as cautious policy is strongly marked throughout the 
pages of the Reports on the Geological Survey of Missouri; and, 
whereas, on many questions of practical importance, some bold 
conclusions are made, the spirit of freedom from dictation of opin- 
ion, joined with that of devotion to facts, which is peculiarly con- 
spicuous, induces a more implicit confidence in the conclusions, 
however bold, which are drawn. 

The absence of previous)y conceived hypotheses, and fine spun 
speculations on pending, scientific theories being acknowledged, 
we will at present only allude to some of the boldest conclusions 
stated, and on future occasions treat more minutely of the myriads 
of facts collected, by the chief and his assistant geologists; not 
being disposed to find fault on account of important facts which 
have not been reported, because we well know that the labor to that 
end is too herculean to be expected in the time employed; but de- 
sirous to turn, what has been reported, to the best account, for the 
immediate and perpetual prosperity of the people. 

In a previous article, on the Iron Man of Missouri, we have al- 
ready led the way in this direction: and we cannot refrain from 
here again quoting, from the Geological Report, two short sentences, 
which must astonish the world with their boldness, draw thousands 
of mechanics and capitalists from other lands, produce a revolu- 
tion inWestern Public Policy, and speedily establish a vast Empori- 
um of Mechanic Arts in the State of Missouri. 
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We quote from pages 154 and 157: ‘These coal-beds can fur- 
nish 100,000,000 tons per annum for the next 1300 years.” 

“There is ore enough of the very best quality within a few miles 
of Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain, above the surface of the vallies, 
to furnish 1,000,000 tons per annum, of manufactured iron, for 
the next 200 years.”’ 

The soils, the building materials, and the lead resources of Mis- 
souri, are elaborately represented; and the copper, zinc, silver, 
gold, nickel, cobalt, manganese, kaolin, glass- sand and lithographic 
rock are noticed, together with other sources of wealth, some of 
which were previously known and others unknown; saltpetre is said 
to abound along the Southwest Railroad, but it is not reported; 
neither is the quality of the various coals positively determined. 
But a vast variety of important facts are gained, and a valuable 
record evidence is presented to the world, contirming the title to 
more wealth in the State than was claimed by loose purud testimony. 

We hope to treat more fully of this work and quote more freely 
from its pages on other occasions. In the meantime, we would 
earnestly recommend every Missourian to read the InrRepUCTION 
which is an enlightening and spirit-stirring treatise on: 

“The Advantages to be derived from our Geological Survey.” 
The Geological corps is composed of the following officers: 
Chief State Geologist, Prof. G. C. Swallow, 

Chemist and Assistant Geologist, Dr. A. Litton, 

Assistant Geologist, Mr. F. B. Meek, 

Assistant Geologist, Mr. F. Hawn, 

Palzontologist and Assistant Geologist, Dr. B. F. Shumard, 

Draughtsman, Mr. R. B. Price. 

Part Ist of the work, written by Prof. Swallow, fills 207 pages, 
and Part 2d, which contains the reports of Drs. Litton and Shu- 
mard, and of Messrs. Meek and Hawn, with appendix, embraces 240 
pages, making a volume of 447 pages. The work is embellished 
with 68 illustrations, engraved on wood, stone and steel by Schaerff 
& Bro., Gast & Dro., Kershaw, Robyn and Bauer, artists of St. 
Louis, the most of whose specimens display remarkable skill in the 
draughtsman and engravers. The printing is done on firm, pure 
paper, in the best style, by James Lusk, Public Printer, at Jeffer- 
son City; and the whole is neatly bound, in strong covers of hand- 
some cloth, by Fraser & Mclatire of St. Louis. And thus with pride 
we may boast that, excepting the paper, which was made in Whip- 
pany, New Jersey, this valuable and ornamental work, octavo, 
costing not $2 a volume, is completely Missourian. 
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POETRY. 


The main-spring of poetry is like the main=spring of a river, and, however 
paradoxical it may seem, also like the main-spring of a watch. 

Like the main-spring of a river, poetry must flow freshly from nature. Like 
the main-spring of a watch, poetry must be subdued to art. 

The poet must have a heart gushing with natural emotions. The poet must 
have a mind controlled by celestial order, The true business of a poet consists, 
in the establishment of heavenly order among earth!y emotions. 

The sublimest poetry ever read by man is found in the Book of Job, Byron 
tried to equal him, but failed with his mere human imagination; while Job em- 
ployed “the inspiration of the Almighty.” The fame of Byron will die with the 
‘“‘wreck of matter.”? The fame of Job will live in “immortal youth.” His in- 
spiration came through patience; and patience was Shakspear’s crowning glory 
of Queen Katherine. As the brillint German child, Bettine Brentano, said: “No- 
body learns to understand, but by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” ‘By soft 
quieting, violent passion becomes genius.” ‘Peace with all things makes the 
spirit powerful ; real peace has wings, and lifts man, still in his life-time, high 
above the earth to heaven.”’ Let the reader think on these eternal principles in 
poetry, and read their charming illustration : 


THE BARLY DEAD. 


BY L.- Le C. 


In six short months, what changes come 
To loving hea: ts, and a happy home: 
When Spring-time came with birds and flowers, 
There were cherished forms in this home of ours, 
Who loved to spring to our glad caress, 
As flowers, when the sunbeam shines to bless ; 
Who ecaroiled around us with prattling words, 
Dearer than songs of sweetest birds ; 
Who stirred up the living fount of love, 
Till it sparkled with light from source above, 
And threw o’er the world’s impurity 
The dew of a holier charity. 

When Summer wore its greenest pride, 
One of our darlings faded—died— 
Our brave, fair boy with his piercing eye, 
And loving too, when we were nigh : 
We bowed, as we feit the heavy rod, 
For we knew the blow was dealt by God; 
But we thought, as we gazed through blinding tears, 
Of the fond dream woven for coming years, 
When the dimpled feet, just taught to stray, 
By guiding hands, in tettering play, 
Should stand on the pulpit’s sacred floer, 
And lead the way to a brighter shore, 
Should be to the weary hearts a light 
Of joy, as they trode on the mountain’s height, 
To publish to all the sorrowing earth, 
The peace, that came with a Savior’s birth. 
But God in his wisdem, deemed it best 
To take him away to early rest, 
And we knew it was sinful to wish him back 
To life’s dark clouts, and thorny track : 
His short and beautiful life may prove 
In its innocent joy, its memory of love, 
The strongest link in the chain of heaven, 
That God to our erring hearts bath given. 
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The summer past—We had learnt to dwell 
On his early death, as best—as well ; 
But we turned with deeper love to her, 
The frail, fair flower, a breath could stir 
On its fragile stem ; and trembling, prest 
Our darling closer to our breast. 

She came to us in the month of May, 

Like its fairest buds, and sunniest ray ; 
nd its proudest songster cannot own 

A sweeter voice than her rippling tone. 

We called her, Florence, bey in our home 

Her gentle name has since become 

A word of purity and love, 

The name of a Rourer that blooms above. 

Her heart was the blessed home of all 

The lovely guests, that since the fall 

To riper years are scarcely known, 

But live in childhood’s breast alone. 

She had undoubting faith—her eye 

Unshrinking, met the stormy sky, 

And saw, what shunn’d our weaker sight, 

The hand that guided all aright. 

‘The joy that knows no taint of earth, 

Laughed ever, in her guileless mirth, 

And childhood’s hope, u her brow 

Lay ever in its smiling glow, 

Save when some transient grief, or fear, 

Called forth the quickly ssarting tear ; 

But following close on April’s showers, 

May came again with smiles and flowers. 

She had a richer gilt, whose spell 

These simple words can scarcely tell— 

In its far reaching power, her heart 

Of Nature seemed a lovely part: 

Instinctively, she loved them all, 

The bird—the flower—the insect small 

That fluttered by on ow Sos ; 

Her eye sought out each beauteous thing, 

Unnoticed in the world’s highways, 

And blessed it with her childish praise. 

And then, to us who sought to guide 

Mer little teet from paths of pride, 

Forgetting, that a higher power 

Sent angel guards for each dark hour— 

A few kind words, or slight caresses, 

A soft touch on her — tresses, 

Would bring the love light to her eye, 

And send her eager feet, to fly 

On any errand we might name, 

Though wearying to her slender frame. 

I love to linger in this dream, 

To dwell upon this happy theme, 
For, if | wander on, the clouds 

Of sorrow fold me in their shronds— 
Show me the rush of Jordan’s wave, 
And lead me to an open grave. 

Still, far beyond, my Spirit’s eyes 
Pierce the gold-gates of Paradise. 

And view the love and mercy there, 
That took her trom a world of care. 


Haztewoop, Pixg Co., Mo. 
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ST. LOUIS THEATRE. 


Mr. H. L. Bateman, Sole Lessee and Manager of the St. Louis Theatre, with 
a laudable ambition, seems aiming to produce, the highest degree of elegance to 
which the Fine Arts are carried on the stage. His painting, music and poetry 
are all in tone with the high spirit and graceful refinement of his company. 

Early during January, 1856, Miss Matilda Heron appeared among his scenes 
with that subdued simplicity and holy earnestness by which the genirs of a noble 
soul awakens sympathetic feelings, and she swayed St. Louis like a Queen. 

Her Camille was rendered with such magical effect that the audience, spell 
bound by her magnetic will, not only mingled their tears with hers, but joined in 
the hectic cough of the consumption she represented. 

Such power over the imagination and the sensibilities is an important trust ; 
and we believe Miss Heron will employ it in the elevation of the tone of the 
Draima, which seems to be her mission on the stage. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mintnc MaGazine. January, 1856, begins with the Ist No. of the 6th vol. 

of this work. Two series of articles, on snbjects, now becoming of leading im- 

ortance to Missourians: one by Wm. Truran on “tron Manufacture,” the other 

v Ponson on **Coal Mining,” are now being published, with illustrations, in the 
Mining Magazine. Although this work has as yet scarcely noticed the immense 
and varied mines of Missouri, still, we prize it as containing information which 
can be turned to extraordinary account in Missouri; and beleve that it will 
further soon do us justice. We advise every man in Missouri, and in the West, 
who is interested in Coal or Iron, to become a subscriber to the present volume, 
Published monthly by Wm. J. Tenney, 98 Broadway, New York, at $5, a year, 
in advance. 

Hunr’s Mercuants’ MaGaztne, which is well known and liberally patron- 
ized in St. Louis, comes freighted with its usual load of rich commercial articles. 

DeBow’s Review urges, energetically as ever the development of the In- 
dustria! Resources, &c., of the South and West. 

BucHANAN’s JovrNAL oF MAN pursues its metaphysical arguments with all 
its origina! ardor and astonishing illustrations. 

Tue Famitry MaGazine contains literary essays in prose and verse, with a 
piece of music and poetry impromptu. 

Tue Goop Temprar advocates the cause of temperance in a spirited style. 

Tue American AGRICULTURIST is extensive in its information designed to 
improve the farmer, the planter and the gardener. 

SouTHERN Literary Messencer. We remember in college days how we 
loved to lose ourselves in abandonment to its charms; and how refreshed we were 
by its racy literary productions. 

The January No. for 1856 is the commencement of a new series in the same 
style. Now is the time for its old friends to renew their deep draughts at this 
Pierian spring. 

Unirep Srates Minine Journar, published weekly by Lyon and Hillyer, 
112 Pearl street, (Hanover Square,) New York; Kobert Lyon, Editor; price $3 
a year, in advance. This work contains a large amount of useful information 
on Railroad and Mining Interests, and is an Iron and Metal Dealers* Price cur- 
rent. We have often had occasion to quote from this work, and are indebted to 
its pages for some valuable items in the present number. 

Tue American Minino Curonicte & [rox Manuracturers & Rattway 
JourNnaL, published in New York and yg weekly, by M. B. Monck 
& Co., 216 Pearl street, New Yorks Chas. H. Fisher, Euitor; price $3 a year, 


in advance. To this work we are also indebted for valuable and entertaining 
information on the subjects embraced under its title, and for quotations.. 

Let these works be liberally patronized by Missourians, and the works will 
repay the patronage ten-fold. 
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HALLE CAD 
Railroad Packet Departures. 


NORTH MISSOURIE RAILROAD. 
Morning....7 o'clock. | Evening.... 4 o’elock. 
SUNDAY. 

Giese... o.0scecescccccsncess --8-45 o'clock. 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Morning....8 o'clock. | Evening..43¢ o'clock. 
SUNDAY 
Morning... .+--0+....-+eeeersseeses 8 o'clock. 
OHIO 4 AND MISSISSIPPE RAILROAD. 


Morning....10 o'clock. | Evening.... 4 0’clock 
SATURDAY. 

MerRiag coccccsccccccccccccscosces 10 o’elock. 
SU NDAY. 
ee 4 o'clock. 
ST.LOUIS, ALTON, « TERRE HAUTE 
RAILROAD. 

(Leave Lllinoistown) 
Morning..10% o'clock. | Evening..43 o'clock 
SUND AY. 

Bveeing ooccccecs ceccce sceeseenes 4% o clock. 
BELLEVILLE & ILLINOISTOWN R. 
Morning..10 3 o’ clock. | Evening....4 o'clock. 


ALTON PACK ETS. 
(Connecting with St. Louw, Alton and Chi- 
cago Railroad.) 


Morning..7 o'clock. | Evening....34 o'clock. 
SATURDAY. 

BMorming. 0c ccccccccceccvccccesesses 7 o’elock 
SUNDAY. 

Brewing. .cccccccccrccccesccesess 2% oclock. 


EP-Omnaibusses leave ‘he principal hotels half 
to three quarters of an hour before the starting 
of the trains. 


WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
NO. 81 FOURTH STREET, 
Between Vlive and Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALVIN TOWNSLEY, Proprietor. 


T™ house, which has, dorime the last year, 

been conducted as a large, elegaat, private 
boarding estab! ishment, is now being enlarged 
ia its conveniences, aud adapted to transient 
hote! business. Its central position in the 
c ty, and the attractive style ef its outwardap- 
Pearance, together with its internal improve- 
ments an com/orts, invite public patronage, 





Sam") Kirkman. J. W. Leke. 


KIRKMAN & LUKE, 


COMMISSION & FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, 
176 Second Str., oppos. Virginia Hotel, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Particular attention paid to sales of Hemp, 
acco, Grain and all kindsof Produce. 


EXCELSIOR STOVE WORKS. 


GILES F. FILLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHARTER OAK AIR TIGHT, 


PRIZE, ARCTIC & PIONEER PREMIUMS, 
Grecian, Mound City & Magnolia 
PARLOR STOVES, 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
175 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo, 





RANDALL & JONES’ | 
HAND CORN PLANTER. 


ITH this machine. 
which is as light 
easy to bandle asa | 

one man will drop an 
cover WW acres a day in 
straight rows eachway. 
It saves half the laying 
off and all the covering, 
and plants the corn bet- 
ter than it can be done 
with the hee or plow. 
: The experience of ma- 
nv of the Cast farmers in Missouri! last season 
has established its character as & FIRST CLASS 
agricultural implement. For their testimony, 
and for further particulars, [#"see the V alley 
Farmer for Jan. and Feb., 1865, also for Feb., 
May and Sept., 1856, or write to me for a cir 
cular. 
Price of the common two-row planter $10. 
“ single planter (if desired,) 5. 
Orders sent to me in season, will ensure a 
planter to be sent to the care of a responsible 
merchant in your county, where you can take 
it, try it. and, if it suits you, keep it; if not, re- 
tern it and take back your money. I have such 
entire confidence in the planter that I can give 
the farmer every chance he can desire. 
E. LRIGH, St. Louis, 
At Smyth and Gore’s, No. 19, Levee, and 38 
Commercial street. 


EMPIRESTOVE WORKS. 
BRIDGE & BROTHER, 


MANUFATURERS OF 


STOVES, 


rters and Dealers in Tin Plate, &c.> 
opper, Sheet Iron, Wire, Tinners? 
Tools, and Machines, Japanned 
Ware, &c. 


37 MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


~~ 


SAINT LOUIS: SAW WORKS. 
Branch, Crookes & Frost, 
SAW MANUFACTURERS 


is VINE STREET, 
(Old Ne. 3%6,) 
BRTWEEN MAIN AND SECOND, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
rH Particular attention paid to repairing all 


kinds of Saws. 
EMPIRE SAW WORKS. 


Z. B. Curtis. 


W. L. F. Gage & Co., 
Manufacturers of every deseription of 
WARRANT’D CAST STEEL SAWS, 
Saw Mandrels, Trank Springs, Kaives, 
Reaper Sickles, &c 
Old saws repaired and made as goodas new 
OFFICE AND WARE-ROOM 
Yo. 37 Maim Street, St. Louis, Me, 
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